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T would be impossible in a single article to give any ade- 
quate conception of the matter contained in the nineteen vol- 
umes of the report of the Industrial Commission, and yet many 
who have not the time to study the reports themselves are inter- 
ested to know something regarding its work. We have accord- 
ingly selected the five most important general topics which the 
work of the Commission covers and asked a recognized authority 
on each of these subjects to write a review of the reports of the 
Commission which deal with his specialty. The results will be 
found in the five essays which fill the greater part of this number 
of the YALE Review. While any brief statement of results is 
impossible, a few words of comment on the plan and form of 
these publications may be pertinent. In looking over these vol- 
umes a comparison naturally suggests itself between them and 
the report of the great British Royal Commission on Labour 
appointed in 1891. It is evident at a glance that the scope of our 
Commission is much broader than that of the English Commis- 
sion, for while labor naturally touches almost all fields of human 
activity, there are many questions arising in those fields which do 
not concern themselves directly with labor and which are neverthe- 
less important to those who would understand the labor problem. 
Thus, the whole question of trusts, to which two large volumes 
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of the report of the Industrial Commission are devoted, is con- 
stantly brought up as an issue whenever questions of labor are 
discussed. It is fortunate that our Commission did not limit 
its inquiries too closely, for in modern life the interaction of inter- 
ests is so great, that it is almost impossible to disentangle any- 
one and study it by itself. A comparison of the forms of pub- 
lication is altogether favorable to our Commission. In the first 
place, the volumes are numbered consecutively from I to 19, and 
they are issued bound and cut in octavo form, which makes them 
convenient to handle and convenient to shelve. The English 
books are printed in folio; they were issued at irregular intervals; 
they are sent to the reader unbound, and it is no small task merely 
to bind, label, and properly arrange them. The indexing of 
our Commission’s report is admirable. Not only is each volume 
indexed by itself, but there is also a general index for the eighteen 
volumes of testimony, which is placed next to the index to the 
summary and report at the end of the nineteenth volume. In the 
English Commission’s report there are no less than six topical 
indices, including the glossary of technical terms, besides the 
index to the summary of evidence, and each was published sepa- 
rately in a thin folio volume. In these busy days of voluminous 
printing, any author who would have a large audience must use 
every mechanical device for making the task of reading easy, and 
in this respect the Industrial Commission has shown itself to be 
thoroughly up to date. 

It goes without saying that in so large a mass of testimony the 
different parts must be of very unequal value and that care should 
be used in drawing conclusions. Thus, in the hearing upon 
agriculture and agricultural labor, Mr. Thomas Turnbull of San 
Francisco appeared as a witness, and, after he had been duly 
sworn, the following colloquy occurred : 

“Q. Have you a prepared statement? 

A. I have a brief statement. 

©. You may proceed in your own way to make that statement 
as to the industrial conditions on the Pacific slope. 

The witness read as follows :”—Then follow about seven pages 
of solid matter which Mr. Turnbull read but which in point of fact, 
with the exception of a short introduction, are copied verbatim 
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et literatim from an article written by Professor Plehn of the 
University of California and printed in the Yate Review for 
February, 1896. In the stenographic report it will be noticed 
that Mr. Turnbull does not say that he has himself prepared a 
statement but simply says, “I havea brief statement.” While this 
cautious answer may disarm any attempt to charge Mr. Turn- 
bull with plagiarism, it would have been more conformable to the 
ethics of authorship, if he had mentioned the name of the writer 
of the paper which he was about to read. 


The general rejoicing which seems to have greeted the appoint- 
ment of the presidential arbitrators, both on the part of the 
miners, who omitted a whole day’s work in order to show their 
pleasure at being able to return to work, and on the part of the 
public, is premature. Arbitration has, in point of fact, though 
often advocated by those who look at the matter superficially, 
been singularly barren of results in labor disputes. When a dis- 
pute arises regarding a status, such as a boundary line, or prop- 
erty rights in a concrete object, the award of an arbitrator settles 
the question for good and all. But the decision of a labor dis- 
pute imposes on the parties a continuous line of action. It can 
never settle the question in perpetuity, since no one could make 
or keep a labor contract for more than a limited period, and if 
either party feels aggrieved by the decision, the burden, repeated 
every pay day, becomes a perpetual source of irritation and leads 
to renewed difficulties. This danger is particularly great where 
the question, as in the present case, involves not merely the mode 
of payment but also the amount. In fixing the rate of wages, 
the difficulty of reaching any decision that will seem conclusive, 
even to outsiders, is enormous, unless the preliminary question 
can be settled according to what rule wages are to rise or fall. 
If, for instance, we adopt the principle of the sliding scale, which 
was in operation for many years in the southern coal fields, then 
an increase in the price of coal would certainly involve an 
increase in wages. But the sliding scale was overthrown two 
years ago at the request of the miners themselves, and it would 
be difficult for the arbitrators to restore it without their consent. 
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If we take the ground that wages should be determined simply by 
the supply of and the demand for labor, in other words, by the 
higgling of the market, the difficulty is by no means removed, 
inasmuch as the labor market in the anthracite coal region does 
not furnish the conditions under which the higgling may be 
relied upon to bring about a definite result. Under free com- 
petition we have a large number of buyers and a large number of 
sellers. In the case of the buyers, there are a number of different 
maximum limits of price, determined by the varying sums which 
the different individuals might be willing to pay for an object, if 
they could not get it more cheaply. In the case of the sellers, 
there are likewise a number of minimum limits of price, deter- 
mined by the various sums below which the different individuals 
will not sell. The price is finally fixed at a price at which the 
quantity demanded will equal the quantity supplied. In the 
present case, however, where the buyers of labor are all acting 
together in one group and the sellers of labor in another, we have 
virtually the case of one seller and one buyer. Now, it is per- 
fectly clear that the lowest rate which the seller of labor might 
be willing to take, if he could not get more, is below the highest 
rate which the buyer of labor might be willing to pay, if he could 
not get labor for less. Otherwise, either the miners would move 
away or the operators would close their mines. The whole 
struggle, as far as this one question is concerned, is like the strug- 
gle between the buyer and the seller of a piece of land, each one of 
whom is trying to secure by persuasion or bluff the best terms for 
himself. Under such conditions, to find a rate of wages that will 
hold for more than a very short time must be extremely difficult. 

But there is another course which promises better results. The 
arbitrators may persuade both parties to accept a better method 
of fixing compensation than the primitive method to which the 
strike has brought us. That method may be the sliding scale; 
it may be the establishment of joint boards; it may conceivably 
be some new plan not yet tried anywhere. Unless this can be 
done, arbitration will establish no permanent peace. If it can be 
accomplished, we may perhaps find some compensation for the 
enormous expense of the strike. 











THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


I.—LaBor. 


LTHOUGH much has been said and written about the 
progress which has been made in American economics in 
recent years, we are still more likely to underestimate than to 
overestimate the advance which has been accomplished, and 
especially are we apt to forget within how short a space of time 
this transformation in American economic thought has taken 
place. The writer of the article in The Nation for January 16, 
1902, giving an account of the last annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, speaks about the activity in economics 
in this country as largely due to men who began their academic 
work some thirty years ago. Now the truth is that the men 
whom he had in mind, men prominent in effecting the organiza- 
tion of the American Economic Association, were, for the most 
part, not even undergraduates thirty years ago, but were still 
engaged in their preparation for college. Most of these men 
are still on the sunny side of fifty, and some of them are nearer 
forty than the former age. While the work which was done by 
men of a still older generation should not be disparaged, while 
this earlier work was, indeed, a necessary preparation for the 
more recent work, it is, nevertheless, true that the great change 
in economic thought in our country, which has given the United 
States a leading position in economic science, has taken place 
within twenty years, and that it has been brought about by men 
who believe that they still have before them the better part of 
their own work. 

Reflections of this kind are especially appropriate as an intro- 
duction to those portions of the Report of the Industrial Com- 
mission which deal with labor, because the advance which eco- 
nomics has made during the preceding twenty years finds such 
marked expression in the methods employed and in the conclu- 
sions reached by the Industrial Commission, and especially by 
the economists who, as experts, were connected with the work of 
this Commission. It is difficult even for those who have fol- 
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lowed with some care the treatment of labor problems for the 
past fifteen or twenty years to realize the progress which has 
been made in their discussion, both in respect to positive knowl- 
edge and to scientific methods followed. It is now somewhat 
difficult to do justice to those who, twenty years ago, were 
actively engaged in a scientific discussion of labor questions in 
this country, and to realize that a large part of the pioneer work 
in this field dates back to a period even less remote. The distine- 
tion between anarchistic and socialistic movements is now under- 
stood by every economist, and even by the general, intelligent 
public, but it required careful study to discriminate between 
these two movements in 1885. Every graduate student now 
understands the difference between the principles underlying the 
American Federation of Labor and the Knights of Labor, but 
so careful a student of labor problems as Brentano, twenty 
years ago, denied the existence of any labor organization based 
upon the principles underlying the Knights of Labor. These are 
simply illustrations of the condition of thought and of knowledge 
even at so recent a period as 1885, when the American Economic 
Association was organized, and serve to show how much work 
has been done in order to give us that basis of knowledge with 
which any economist now begins a study of labor. 

Another way of getting at the same thing is to contrast the 
Report of the Industrial Commission, created by act of 1898, 
with the voluminous Report of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Education, in 1885. This earlier report has some value, 
because it gives the opinion of all sorts of people on all sorts of 
questions in any way connected with labor in 1885. It allowed 
a good many cranks and some thoughtful people an opportunity 
to express their views, and perhaps served as a safety valve. 
which is probably the chief purpose which those had in mind 
who were responsible for the existence of the committee. The 
American economists are so numerous, and they have made them- 
selves felt to such an extent in every part of the country, that prob- 
ably we shall see no more federal reports on labor like the one 
issued by the Senate Committee of 1885. It is a great thing that 
it is known that there are in this country a body of economic 
experts, and that the state of public opinion is such as to demand 
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their employment. The entire character of the Report of the 
Industrial Commission, the way the work is planned, and the way 
it is executed, show the constant guidance of the economist. The 
economists employed belong, for the most part, to those whom 
we would naturally designate as the younger generation of 
American economists, a generation younger than those who 
founded the American Economic Association, being, indeed, 
mostly students of those who were active in the early days of 
this association. When one considers all the circumstances sur- 
rounding their work, it must be said that they did their work 
remarkably well, and that they have strengthened the position 
and the influence of economists in this country. The three 
experts chiefly responsible for that portion of the final report 
dealing with labor are Dr. E. Dana Durand, the secretary of 
the Commission, Professor John R. Commons, and Mr. Charles 
E. Edgerton. Other experts employed by the Commission, 
whose work fell under the head of labor, are Messrs. J. R. Dodge, 
for agricultural labor; Samuel M. Lindsay, for railway labor; 
Victor H. Olmsted and William M. Steuart, for prison labor; 
Thomas F. Turner, for Asiatic labor on the Pacific coast; F. J. 
Stimson, for labor legislation, and Eugene Willison, for mine 
labor legislation. Miss Gail Laughlin also treated the subject 
of domestic service. It is then seen that, out of twenty-seven 
experts employed by the Commission, eleven had to do directly 
and immediately with various phases of what we broadly desig- 
nate as labor problems. 

While the work of the Commission was so broadly outlined in 
the act which created it that it could take in every subject per- 
taining to “industry,” even when industry is most broadly inter- 
preted, it was to be expected that a large part of the report should 
deal with labor. There are nineteen volumes in the entire report, 
and at least ten of them deal directly and immediately with the 
subject of labor to a large extent. If there is any one subject 
which transcended in interest labor in the irvestigations of the 
Industrial Commission, it is the subject of trusts and industrial 
combinations, and it is in part the influence which these have 
upon labor that is responsible for the interest in them. 
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The mass of material furnished in the report is so vast that it 
is discouraging to the busy man, who would glean from it its 
practical and scientific teachings, until he discovers how admira- 
bly it is all arranged, and how excellent is the review of the whole 
subject in the final report. Each volume has its preliminary 
review of its substance, which is followed by the digest of evi- 
dence, the digest giving references to the pages of testimony. 
Each volume also has its own index. The final volume has an 
index covering all the nineteen volumes, as well as the general 
review, to which reference has been made. This general review, 
which covers only a little over two hundred pages, is admirably 
prepared, covering briefly the most essential points concerning 
labor in the preceding eighteen volumes. The one exception to 
this statement relates to agricultural labor, which is treated too 
briefly to harmonize with the general plan. The final review is 
followed by the recommendations of the Commission. 

The method of using that part of the Report of the Indus- 
trial Commission which deals with labor is then very sim- 
ple. The student will read, first of all, the entire final review 
and will find it the best text-book as yet written on the labor prob- 
lem. After he has read this broad, general survey, quite accurate 
in its description of the contents of preceding volumes, he will 
consult these volumes for a further study of particular topics 
which specially interest him. If the reader is a legislator, espe- 
cially concerned in regard to prison labor, he will, if intelligent, 
desire to read the entire final review, in order to see the relation 
of prison labor to other kinds of labor. After he has done this, 
he will carefully examine the small volume entitled “Prison 
Labor” (Vol. No. III), and ascertain the different arrange- 
ments for directing prison labor in the various states of the 
Union. He will also gain some information concerning prison 
labor in other countries, and will have this knowledge, together 
with the recommendations of the Commission, as a basis for 
legislation. Those who are interested in various phases of labor 
legislation will similarly, after having read the final review, con- 
sult Volumes V and XVI, entitled respectively “Labor Legisla- 
tion” and “Foreign Labor Laws.” 
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Dr. Durand, the secretary of the Commission, has elsewhere 
stated' that the tone of the final review is progressive. This 
characterizes it correctly. It is progressive, but at the same time 
it cannot be called radical. It is based upon a profound knowl- 
edge of existing conditions, upon keen analysis, and very evi- 
dently upon long-continued and fruitful thought. No one else 
who has written on the subject of labor has given evidence of 
such careful study and accurate knowledge of the questions at 
issue as those responsible for this final review. Dr. Durand has 
stated that the tone of the report is more progressive than the 
commissioners, as a whole, would be inclined to endorse. It is 
quite probable that the commissioners did not give so much 
attention to the part of their report which deals with labor as to 
other parts, although there seems to be evidence of modifying 
suggestions received from them in a good many portions of this 
final review. At the same time, this review is in general har- 
mony with the portions of preceding volumes dealing with labor, 
and the recommendations of the commissioners themselves could 
scarcely be characterized otherwise than as progressive. 

In the brief space assigned for the present article, it is difficult 
to give an adequate idea of the character of the work which is 
under examination. Probably under the circumstances, the best 
method is to take up very briefly the more prominent topics dis- 
cussed in the final review, devoting a few words to each. 

The final review is divided into four main parts, namely, I. 
General Conditions and Problems; II. Relations of Employers 
and Employees; III. Protection of Employees in their Labors; 
IV. Labor on Public Works. 

The first main part, dealing with general conditions and prob- 
lems, is especially valuable on account of the careful discrimina- 
tions which are made in this survey. A considerable space is 
devoted to negative work, which is necessary to clear the ground 
for profitable discussion. Popular errors must be examined, and 
the necessary limitations of the investigation must be made clear. 
It is pointed out under “Profits and Wages” that we must sharply 
distinguish between two different aspects of the problem which 


"See his article “United States Industrial Commission,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, August, 1902. 
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they present. One aspect deals with the share of industry which 
goes to the factors of production, as labor, capital, land, monopo- 
lies, etc. The second aspect deals with the ‘income and social 
welfare of the manual working classes.” Every economist 
knows that here we have two different orders of inquiries, but 
this fact, important as it is, is often overlooked. Under the 
head “Uncertainty of Statistics” we have a correction of errors 
which are too common; as for example, that the rate of interest 
on investments is an indication of the proportion of the product 
of labor and capital which either one receives. Strange as it 
may seem, it has been supposed that 10 per cent. on an investment 
indicates that labor receives 90 per cent. of the product. On the 
other hand, there are those who have drawn the conclusion that 
because of the value of manufactured products the aggregate 
wages amount to a little less than 25 per cent., that is all that 
labor receives of the joint product. Manifestly, it is necessary 
to examine into the cost of raw material used in manufactures, 
and the portion of that which accrues to labor. 

A useful discrimination is made with respect to the earnings 
of capital, and here we come to something which even economists 
have not always borne in mind. We have to distinguish between 
the interest on disposable capital and the profits on established 
enterprises. The profits on established enterprises include, it is 
said, such things as “good will, trade-marks, patent rights, and 
monopolies of various kinds.” The final review continues: 
“Monopoly privileges, for example, wherever they exist, become 
more and more valuable as population increases, and the net 
returns are thereby augmented; but, at the same time, the rate 
of interest on disposable capital, not protected by these privileges, 
has continually declined.” After an examination of the actual 
decline in the rate of interest since 1865, it is asserted that there 
is an insurmountable difficulty in the endeavor to discover the 
rate of profit received in industry, with one exception, namely, 
national banks; for the reason, it is said, that we cannot ascer- 
tain the amount of capital invested, since census returns and 
statistical inquiries include under capital, not only cash invest- 
ments, but such factors as those which have just been mentioned, 
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namely, good will, trade-marks, franchises, monopoly values, 


etc.! 


The treatment of wages which follows is illuminating in its 
presentation of facts, and in its fine discriminations. Here as 
elsewhere, what we need is careful analysis, but it requires a great 
deal of time and effort to educate the general public up to the 
point where analysis is appreciated. The ordinary man wants 
what we may term “rough and ready” conclusions. He wants 
to know that wages have risen so many per cent., or that they 
have fallen, and between the two broad statements he finds no 
middle ground. One of the gains which we may hope will result 
from the publication of the Report of the Industrial Commission 
is that it will gradually impress upon the more intelligent portion 
of the American community the importance of those distinctions 
which the economist so well understands, but which are too apt 
to be dismissed by the daily press as merely academic exercises. 
It is pointed out that the movement of wages is slower than the 
movement of prices, as a consequence of which, in time of gen- 
eral prosperity the wages do not rise so rapidly as the commodi- 
ties which the wage earner must purchase; whereas it is affirmed 
that in time of depression the wage earner suffers from lack of 
employment and does not enjoy the fruit of low prices. There 
does not seem to be sufficient support in any part of the Report 
of the Industrial Commission for this broad statement, and the 
facts in the case have not received anywhere, so far as the pres- 
ent writer is aware, scientific treatment. Elsewhere in the report 
it is shown that unemployment is not so great as many have 
supposed, and probably a good deal of support could be adduced 
for the thesis that ordinarily the wage earner is most prosperous 
under a régime of low prices. Wages, however, have risen 
since 1869, according to the statistics presented, which are based 
upon a careful examination of a variety of sources. Wholesale 
prices, however, have fallen in marked degree. The conclusions 
reached in this particular are of especial interest on account of 

*The census returns of 1900, as a matter of fact, do take special notice of 
these items and attempt to separate them out in the capitalization of manu- 
facturing concerns. A further discussion of this point is desirable, but 


space is too limited to allow the present writer to say more about it in this 
review. 
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the fact that we may take it for granted that those who prepared 
the final report were not seeking to make out a case for existing 
conditions. 

Attention is called, however, to the fact that we must consider 
not merely or chiefly daily wages but rather yearly wages; to the 
further fact that the average wages must be higher, on account 
of the increasing relative proportion of wage earners living in 
cities, if the wage earner is to be equally well off in his economic 
well-being; and furthermore, mention is made of the increasing 
intensity of exertion, on account of the introduction of machin- 
ery, and the division of labor which must be considered when 
passing judgment upon relative wages. 

Finally, a distinction is made between the earnings of organ- 
ized men and those unorganized. And it is a difference of im- 
portance. It is shown by various illustrations that the organized 
workingmen have been able to secure a greater, relative increase 
in wages than the unorganized. These conclusions are summed 
up in the following words: “Taking into account these observa- 
tions, it must be concluded that the daily rate of wages is not a 
sate measure of the changing conditions of labor, and that in a 
discussion of the progress of the working population account 
must be taken of the amount of annual employment, depending 
on general conditions of prosperity and depression, the life earn- 
ings of the worker, depending upon the increasing intensity of 
exertion and overwork, and the increased necessary expenses of 
city life.” 

After a fairly satisfactory treatment of the “payment of 
wages,” with respect to time and piece payment, cash payments 
vs. payments in kind, etc., the sweating system is examined. 
The most satisfactory results of legislative efforts aimed against 
sweat shops are found in Massachusetts, and that, not because 
the legislation itself is most advanced, but because such legisla- 
tion as there is is rendered effective by excellence of administra- 
tion, on account of the high grade of inspectors employed, and 
the civil service laws which give continuity in office and protec- 
tion to the inspectors. This is only one of several places where 
the importance of administration as distinguished from legisla- 
tion is emphasized. In the treatment of child labor it is shown 
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that in addition to good laws there must be a sufficient body of 
inspectors to enforce the laws effectively. The importance of 
compulsory school attendance for children is something recog- 
nized by the experts employed by the Commission, and almost, if 
not quite unanimously, by the members of the Commission them- 
selves. But the District of Columbia offers an illustration of 
the fact that a compulsory attendance law has little significance 
unless it is the duty of some specific person to enforce it. It is 
well that this importance of administration receives emphasis, 
inasmuch as in the administration of law we Americans have 
been weak, whereas we have been too inclined to think that mere 
legislation in itself could accomplish beneficent results. 

Unemployment receives especially full treatment, as might be 
expected from the personnel of the experts who prepared the final 
report. Again we find that careful analysis, which has been so 
frequently mentioned. The causes of unemployment are divided 
into three main classes, namely, personal, climatic and industrial. 
Reports of charity organization societies serve as a basis of the 
treatment of personal causes of unemployment, and this section 
of the work suggests the admirable treatment upon the same sub- 
ject found in the late Professor Amos G. Warner’s book “Ameri- 
can Charities.” 

The climatic causes of unemployment are due either to weather 
or to changes in consumption on account of the succession of the 
seasons. Some kinds of seasonal unemployment could, perhaps, 
without impropriety, be placed under the heading of vacation. 
The teacher cannot be regarded as unemployed during vacation, 
and there are seasonal trades which have periods of idleness, 
which could possibly be treated as rest periods. At the same 
time, it is interesting to note that with the progress of industries 
greater regularity in employment is secured. One kind of 
employment in the summer is followed by another sort in the 
winter, and certain trades have to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore conquered Nature. Building is carried on more exten- | 
sively in winter than formerly. However, after all allowances 
are made, it is still true that seasonal irregularities are an evil 
which is keenly felt by large numbers of wage earners. 
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Under industrial causes of unemployment we find a treatment 
of strikes, machinery and employment agencies. The loss of 
employment through strikes is a serious one, but not so great as 
we are frequently led to infer by statistical statements. In many 
cases, the strike means simply a transfer of a period of unemploy- 
ment from one time to another, and there must be cases where a 
period of unemployment would, to some extent, coincide with a 
strike period. The ordinary opinion of experts concerning 
machinery as a cause of unemployment, is in the main confirmed. 
An illustration is found in the increasing number of railway 
employees in the United States, notwithstanding all the improve- 
ments and economies of labor which have been introduced. The 
imperfect and insufficient character, however, of the statistics 
of unemployment is mentioned, and the conclusion suggests 
itself that there is an opportunity for various labor bureaus to 
render service in increasing our knowledge of the facts of the 
case. More has been done by the New York Bureau of Labor 
Statistics than by any other, but the researches even of this 
bureau embrace only organized labor in the state of New York 
since 1897. The work of the free employment bureaus is 
described, but they are evidently considered simply a palliative 
and no real remedy for the evils of unemployment. 

The longest section of Part I, dealing with General Conditions 
and Problems, is devoted to hours of labor, and this is the final 
section. The benefits of shorter hours are described and empha- 
sized strongly. The movement to secure shorter hours is fav- 
ored, and it is insisted that, inasmuch as the tendency of industry 
requires increasing intensity of exertion, a corresponding short- 
ening of the working day is needed to preserve the health and vigor 
of the wage earning population. Restrictions of output, on the 
other hand, are discountenanced as a disadvantage to American 
industry. Testimony is adduced to show that up to the present 
time, as a rule, the shortening of the working day has not 
decreased production, although it is admitted that it is a rule 
with exceptions. It is also admitted that one part of the Ameri- 
can. Union may be placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with another section, on account of the more rapid rate in the 
decrease of the length of the working day in the former. In the 
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matter of foreign competition it is claimed that this disadvantage 
of American workmen does not hold, because American labor 
receives the advantage of the protective tariff. The efforts of 
labor organizations to secure shorter hours are described and 
then there follows a treatment of legislation covering the hours 
of labor. Emphasis is naturally laid upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the well-known Utah 
mining case, where an eight hour day for the miners was sus- 
tained, on the ground that in protecting a large class of employees 
the state is protecting the community as a whole. The decision 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, sustaining a law limiting 
the hours of women in certain employments to sixty hours per 
week, is also cited, as well as the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, declaring an eight hour law, applying to adult women 
in factories, unconstitutional. It is interesting to notice the 
opinion expressed in the final report that legislation upon the 
subject of hours of labor cannot be general, but “must be based 
upon accurate investigation of the conditions in the several indus- 
tries.” It is urged that the United States Department of Labor 
should be furnished with adequate funds to conduct a full inves- 
tigation of injurious occupations, employing medical and techni- 
cal experts for this purpose. This is important in view of the 
tendency of the courts to rule against what is called class legis- 
lation; for the question can very well be raised, if effective legis- 
lation must not necessarily be based upon a recognition of classes 
in the community, with needs which vary according to class. A 
special point is made of the desirability of uniformity of legisla- 
tion among the states of the Union, concerning hours of labor. 
It is in the main, however, recommended that legislation restrict- 
ing the hours of labor should be applicable only to those 
under twenty-one. The legislature of New Jersey, limiting the 
hours of labor in factories to fifty-five per week, is recommended 
as a standard which should be adopted by every state with fac- 
tory production. It is recognized that federal legislation must 
be restricted mainly to those engaged in interstate commerce, 
and to those directly employed by the federal government. 
Having treated with such fullness that portion of the final 
report which gives the general survey, the remaining parts can 
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be passed over much more briefly. The first topic which is dis- 
cussed under “Relations of employers and employees” is labor 
organizations. Their growth and membership are briefly de- 
scribed, and it is shown that they are a necessary feature of indus- 
trial evolution. As a distinct wage earning class arises, trade 
unions come into existence, and as industry expands labor organ- 
izations expand likewise and become national and international. 
The two greatest efforts in this country to give unity to the 
organization of labor are those which have proceeded from the 
Knights of Labor, and the American Federation of Labor. The 
Knights of Labor endeavored to secure a unity like that of the 
“republic indivisible” which was the ideal of the leaders of the 
French Revolution, whereas the American Federation of Labor 
has had as its ideal a large degree of autonomy for the separate 
organizations, along with unity in important matters of gen- 
eral concern. The founders of the American Federation of 
Labor undoubtedly had floating before their minds as a model of 
organization the political union of the American states. The 
advantages of labor organizations find sympathetic treatment. If 
the attitude of labor organizations towards non-union labor is 
not justified it is at least explained, and it is needless to dwell 
upon the importance of understanding the real basis of the antag- 
onism of union labor towards non-union labor. There are com- 
paratively few people outside the wage earning ranks who under- 
stand how much can be said in favor of the position which organ- 
ized labor assumes in this particular; and this can be admitted, 
even if we are unable to justify the conduct of labor organizations 
with respect to those outside their ranks. This conduct is 
undoubtedly frequently reprehensible and sometimes even crim- 
inal. But those will not succeed in finding a remedy who do not 
understand the real nature of the question. 

After a brief discussion of the political activities of labor 
organizations we have an extended treatment of “collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation and arbitration.” Collective bargaining 
is defined as a “process by which the general labor contract itself 
is agreed upon by negotiation directly between employers, or 
employers’ associations and organized working men” (p. 834)- 
It is shown that collective bargaining is the necessary outcome 
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of the progress of industry with labor organizations, and that 
conciliation and arbitration imply organization alike of capital 
and of labor. 

Careful discrimination is made between two main classes of 
industrial disputes, viz., “first, those which concern the interpre- 
tation of the existing labor contract or terms of employment, 
and which usually are of a relatively minor character; second, 
those which have to do with the general terms of the future labor 
contract, and which are usually more important.” It is shown 
that conciliation has been far more successful than arbitration. 
One of the most important features of this part of the final 
report is the emphasis laid upon the great advantage of confer- 
ences composed of “relatively large numbers of representatives 
of employers and employees.”’ It is said that these conferences 
need not be held at regular intervals, and that when they are held 
they should be conducted with informality. If disputes cannot be 
settled by the parties themselves, it is held that they should then be 
referred to a board, composed of representatives of employers 
and employees, who, while not directly interested themselves, are 
nevertheless familiar with trade conditions, and perhaps even 
personally acquainted with the parties to the dispute. These 
boards are called trade boards of conciliation and arbitration, and 
it is maintained that such boards can frequently remove misun- 
derstandings which are so often a cause of industrial strife. 

It is shown that the State boards of arbitration in the United 
States have accomplished important results only in a few States. 
The States which are mentioned are Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. Perhaps the list should 
be confined to the first two. The position is taken that the work 
of State boards must “be confined chiefly to disputes in trades 
where no systematic methods of collective bargaining and of 
trade conciliation and arbitration exist” (p. 852). Such boards 
of arbitration frequently lack, it is said, familiarity with local and 
trade conditions, and are distrusted both by employers and 
employees. It is evident from the survey of the Industrial Com- 
mission, as well as from the reports of State boards, that they 
can accomplish no large results unless clothed with sufficient 
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powers to make themselves respected by employers and employees 
alike. In many States the State boards are so feeble, both in their 
personnel and in their powers, that they are simply contemptible. 

Compulsory conciliation and arbitration, without legal enforce- 
ability of decision, meets with sympathetic treatment, and is 
favored, on the whole, on account of the advantages to employers 
and employees, and also especially on account of the interest of 
the general public in industrial peace. Compulsory arbitration 
is briefly described, and its success, up to the present time, in 
New Zealand noted, although it is pointed out that extreme cau- 
tion must be displayed in drawing lessons from a small agricul- 
tural country like New Zealand for a great industrial coun- 
try like the United States. Mention is made of the fact that 
there are persons who believe that “compulsory arbitration 
is desirable as a last resort in the case of those few great 
disputes which affect with special severity the general public 
interests."’ Probably it will be felt by economists that this sec- 
tion, dealing with compulsory arbitration, is one of the least sat- 
isfactory in the entire final report. The strength of the argu- 
ment in favor of compulsory arbitration is found in the gradual 
extension of legal means for the settlement of disputes in general, 
and in the superiority of the public interest over the interest of 
particular persons. A sharp discrimination must be made 
between various industries, and if compulsory arbitration is to be 
introduced in a great country like the United States, it must be 
begun tentatively in those industries, the continuous operation of 
which is of paramount public concern. It must, in other words, 
begin with what are called quasi-public industries. A correct 
line of argument is suggested but not satisfactorily elaborated. 
One question must, however, be raised, and that is this: does 
not compulsory arbitration in the final analysis mean that, when 
everything else fails, government must step in and operate the 
industry for which compulsory arbitration has been established ? 
President Hadley, in his work on Economics, has some illuminat- 
ing remarks upon the difficulties of compulsory arbitration.’ He 
points out that compulsory arbitration, even in quasi-public pur- 
suits, may stop the investment of fresh capital, and that this 


* Chapter xi, § 390. 
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investment is important for the general public. We may estab- 
lish arbitration for coal mines and for railways, but we cannot, 
consistently with free industry, find a way to compel people to 
invest their money in the operation of railways and coal mines, 
if they feel that compulsory arbitration will render these pursuits 
relatively unprofitable. There can be no doubt that this outcome 
of compulsory arbitration is a possibility. It would seem neces- 
sary, then, in all discussion of compulsory arbitration, to face 
squarely the fact of a possible temporary, or even permanent, 
government operation of those industries for which such arbitra- 
tion is established. 

Strikes and lock-outs are treated with a considerable degree 
of thoroughness. The past literature is reviewed instructively, 
and several points are brought out which, if not new, are at least 
not very generally understood. The causes of strikes are ana- 
lyzed, and it is shown that the four chief causes are demands for 
increase of wages or protests against a decrease; demands for a 
shorter working day; and finally demands which relate to 
methods of calculating wages or paying them. These four classes 
of demands cover four-fifths of the entire number of demands 
by strikers. About half of the strikes, according to the Report 
of the Department of Labor covering the years from 1881 to 
1900, are reported wholly or partially successful. As is well 
known, the strikes for higher wages are more largely successful 
than strikes against a reduction of wages, due to the fact that the 
former are made in times of increasing prosperity. Organized 
workingmen appear to be more generally successful than unor- 
ganized, in their strikes. A comparison of results of strikes 
between various countries shows that there are more unsuccess- 
ful strikes in the United States than in the other leading coun- 
tries of the world, while Great Britain has the largest percentage 
of strikes reported as entirely successful. It is pointed out that 
it is difficult to estimate the final result of strikes, and it is shown 
why the leaders of organized labor insist that they are, on the 
whole, beneficial. The claim is made that the fear of strikes has 
a wholesome influence upon the rate of wages and the conditions 
of labor, and furthermore that benefits received from strikes con- 
tinue for indefinite, but very generally long periods of time. 


my 
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While we must deplore strikes and lock-outs, we should not over- 
look the facts to which attention is here called. A strike may 
last for a few weeks, and the increase in wages or shorter hours 
thereby secured may continue for something like twenty years, 
as has happened in the case of a street car strike which took place 
in Baltimore in the ’80’s. The very obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from this part of the report is that we cannot hope to do 
away with strikes and lock-outs unless we substitute other effec- 
tive methods in their place for the adjustment of industrial dis- 
putes. Attention is called to the exaggeration by the press of 
the influence of the leaders of the workingmen, and it is shown 
that the actions of trade unions are governed by the vote of their 
members. Intimidation and violence and picketing are briefly dis- 
cussed, and then follows a treatment of the boycott. Boycotting 
- is not wholly discountenanced, but a sharp distinction is made 
between what is called the simple and the compound boycott. 
The first relates to “a voluntary withholding of patronage by 
workingmen directly concerned in a dispute, or by other persons 
because of sympathy for them,” and compound boycotting is 
called “the coercive boycott.” This refers to cases in which 
“workingmen threaten refusal of patronage to those who patron- 
ize the employer, thus endeavoring to force them not to do a 
thing which they have a legal right to do.””. The compound boy- 
cott is pronounced illegitimate. 

The subject of injunctions is carefully and, on the whole, 
conservatively treated. It is held that the right of injunction is 
to be defended, but that its use is to be restricted. The follow- 
ing quotation expresses the conclusion reached : “It is undoubtedly 
desirable that this extraordinary process of injunction should be 
employed with greater conservatism than has been the case during 
the past decade. However severely the acts of strikers against 
which injunctions are usually directed, may be condemned, this is, 
in many cases, scarcely a proper method of checking them. Some 
injunction orders have gone too far in the scope of acts pro- 
hibited, and have been too indiscriminately applied to great bodies 
of people. It seems desirable that statutes should be enacted, 
defining with greater precision the acts of workingmen which 
are permissible, or which are civilly or criminally unlawful, in 
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order that a clearer indication of the limits of the injunctive 
process may be given. It would seem more in accordance with 
legal procedure to limit the application of injunction orders than 
to provide for jury trial of violation thereof.” 

The third main section, dealing with the ‘Protection of 
Employees in their Labor,” is one of the most interesting. It 
reviews the whole body of so-called factory legislation, enabling 
us to compare the various leading industrial countries of the 
world with one another, and particularly to institute comparisons 
between the various States of the Union. The four leading 
States, so far as we may judge from Mr. William F. Willoughby’s 
table upon the duties of factory inspectors, are Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Under the duties of 
factory inspectors to enforce laws there are thirty-two points. 
New Jersey has inspection covering twenty-four points; Massa- 
chusetts and New York covering twenty-two points, and Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-one points. The position which New Jersey takes 
will doubtless surprise many readers. On the whole, however, 
Massachusetts and New York seem to be the leaders, and they 
are recommended by the Commission as models. Probably of 
all the States, Massachusetts is still the banner State of the Union, 
when we take into account not only the number of points covered, 
but the methods of carrying out the law and the positive pro- 
vision made in education, and otherwise in behalf of the wage- 
earning population. 

One of the most instructively treated topics in this section of 
the report is that which deals with the employment of women. 
Here popular and very widely held errors are corrected. It is 
shown that the increased employment of women is chiefly due to 
what we may term the socialization of industry. Work which 
was formerly performed in the house has been taken outside the 
home into the factories, and the employment of women has largely 
been transferred. There is no reason to suppose that a larger 
number of adult women are engaged in toil now than formerly, 
and still less reason is there to suppose that very generally the 
women are replacing men. In addition to the fact that industry 
has been socialized, is the further fact that new employments 
have arisen, such as typewriting, which have given new work 
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and increased the number of working women, without taking 
work which was formerly performed by men. 

One of the most important topics under the protection of 
employees relates to employers’ liability. Attention is called to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the law in the United States, and 
it is shown that not only very few workingmen of the United 
States receive compensation for accidents, but that the number 
tends to decrease, unless the common law is supplemented by 
statutes. One great obstacle to the recovery of damages is the 
doctrine of “fellow servant,” by which the employer escapes 
liability for the negligence of his agent in case the injured work- 
ingman is a fellow employee of the agent. There is also the 
further doctrine of contributory negligence, which relieves the 
employer, although the larger part of the blame may be his. 
There is also the further doctrine that the employee assumes risk 
if he was aware of the danger and did not call attention to it, 
although to have called attention to the danger might have 
resulted in his discharge. The most instructive part of this por- 
tion of the Final Report is that which establishes the fact that to 
an increasing extent we have to do in industrial accidents, not 
with blame attaching either to employee or employer, but with 
an industrial risk which is part and parcel of modern industrial 
methods. The ideal then is to make the industry carry the indus- 
trial risk rather than to attempt to place the responsibility upon 
individuals, whether employees or employers. This is the gen- 
eral principle which has received acceptance in Germany in the 
insurance scheme which provides for employees who suffer from 
industrial accidents. The difficulty of reaching this ideal in our 
country is described, and the English employers’ liability act is 
recommended as the present ideal. The English act places the 
responsibility in a general way upon the employer and prevents 
“contracting-out” of the liability. 

The fourth main section, dealing with Labor on Public 
Works, is a short one and can be dismissed with a few words. 
The advantages and disadvantages of public works are discussed. 
It is shown that in the case of federal public works, production is 
usually far more costly than in private works, but it is denied 
that, generally speaking, this is due to defects inherent in public 
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undertakings. So far as this increased costliness is due to better 
labor conditions, it appears to be favored. Ina general way it is 
recommended that government should be a model employer, while 
maintaining the highest possible degree of efficiency. 

Turning now to the formal recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, the reader must again be reminded that these are distinct 
from the Final Review, or any other reviews. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are the formal official action, whereas 
the other parts of the report are largely the work of the experts 
employed by the Commission. The Commission, first of all, 
recommend a regulation of the hours of labor in industrial occupa- 
tions. Uniformity among the States is emphasized as especially 
important. The opinion is expressed, however, that limitation 
of the hours of labor should be restricted to persons under twenty- 
one, except in special industries where employment ‘“‘for too 
many hours becomes positively a menace to the health, safety 
and well-being of the community.” It is recommended that no 
children should be employed under the age of fourteen, and that 
accompanying labor legislation there should be educational restric- 
tions providing that no child may be employed in “factories, 
shops or stores in large cities, who cannot read and write.” In 
all public work it is recommended that the length of the working 
day should be fixed at eight hours. It is recognized that this 
discriminates between public and private employment, but the 
hope is expressed that private employment may be brought up 
to the level of public employment in this particular. It is further 
recommended that the federal government should regulate the 
hours of labor of employees engaged in interstate commerce. 

It is recommended that the States should provide for cash 
payments and should legislate against company stores. 

The careless use of injunctions is pronounced reprehensible, 
and “blanket injunctions against all the world, or against numer- 
ous unnamed defendants, as well as the practice of indirectly 
enforcing the contract for personal service by enjoining employees 
from quitting work, should be discouraged not only by popular 
sentiment, but by intelligent judicial opinion. There should be 
no unnecessary departure from the time-honored principle that 
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the contract of personal service can not be specifically enforced, 
because to do so entails a condition of practical slavery” (p. 949). 

Turning to intimidation, the New York statute relative to rail- 
way labor is recommended for general adoption. The New 
York statute, protecting the political rights of laborers, is also 
recommended as a model. 

The practice of giving a preferred lien to employees for debts 
due for wages and salaries is approved and its extension recom- 
mended. 

The subject of convict labor, which is treated in a separate 
volume, is referred to in the recommendations of the Commission. 
In this separate report the New York plan, in accordance with 
which convicts manufacture goods for the use of State institu- 
tions, seems to meet with approval, so far as it is practicable. It 
is recommended that in all cases the punishment and reformation 
of the prisoner be placed above revenue considerations, and that 
a system be devised which should give all prisoners employment 
in productive labor, with the least possible competition with free 
labor. In the recommendations of the Commission, it is said to 
be clear that ‘“‘Congress should legislate to prevent the importation 
and sale of convict-made goods from one State into another, 
without the consent of the State into which the goods are imported 
or where they are sold.” 

The factory acts of Massachusetts and New York are recom- 
mended, as well as the sweat shop laws of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The enactment of a code of laws for railway labor is con- 
sidered to be within the province of Congress, as it falls under 
the “interstate powers.” It is especially recommended that in 
such a code there should be a careful definition and regulation of 
employers’ liability and of the hours of labor. 

The protection of trade union labels is recommended. It is 
further recommended that “conspiracy should be defined and 
limited.” Laws against blacklisting and the use of private police 
detectives are approved. 

The Commission finds that the laws of the States with respect 
to conciliation and arbitration have been found effective for pur- 
poses of conciliation, but that so far as arbitration, strictly defined, 
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is concerned, they have not accomplished any large results. 
Further efforts in the direction of conciliation and arbitration are 
recommended, and the Commission believe “that whoever inaug- 
urates a lock-out or strike without first petitioning for arbitration, 
or assenting to it when offered, should be subjected to an appro- 
priate penalty.” It is recommended also that arbitration should 
not be restricted to a public board, but that the parties to the 
dispute should be permitted to choose arbitrators if they prefer. 

Finally it is recommended that all the States not now having 
them should establish labor bureaus, and that their duties should 
be extended, and that they should cooperate with the legislative 
bodies of the States and with Congress in legislation by means 
of their recommendations. 

These recommendations are signed by eleven members of the 
Commission. Another member of the Commission cordially 
endorses them in a supplementary note. Four Commissioners 
dissent from the report. The theory of those who dissent seems 
to be based upon the eighteenth century philosophy of individual 
liberty, and to have as its direct, practical purpose the interests, 
real or supposed, of Southern manufacturers. Two of the dis- 
sentients are large cotton mill owners, one of them one of the 
most prominent operators in Charlotte, N. C., and the other the 
president of the milling corporations of Pelzer, S. C. The 
former, however, recommends ample school facilities, with com- 
pulsory education, coOperative savings institutions under State 
laws, and the establishment by the United States government of 
postal savings banks, and finally “liberal provision for the incor- 
poration of labor organizations.” 

This review of the portions of the Industrial Commission 
Report dealing with labor, although it has gone beyond the 
length originally contemplated, is inadequate. This is necessarily 
so, on account of the largeness of the subject, and the proportion 
of space devoted to it. It is, however, hoped that what has been 
said will give an idea, which is correct so far as it goes, of the 
excellent work which has been done by the Commission, and of 
the character of their report upon the subject of labor. 

In a general way it may be said that the report deals with 
labor in its static rather than in its dynamic aspects. The idea 
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of evolution in labor conditions is suggested here and there, but 
not consistently developed, and perhaps to do so would not have 
been in harmony with the character of the work assigned to the 
Commission. The report leaves here, as elsewhere, an unlimited 
quantity of work for scholars, but the report must be a point of 
departure for further scientific work concerning labor in the 
United States. It is a mine of information, and it is also a 
practical guide for the legislator. It is the most notable achieve- 
ment of the kind in the history of the United States, and it will 
compare very favorably with any similar investigation undertaken 
in any country. Credit must be given to the good sense and 
judgment of the Commission, and especially to the experts whom 
they employed. 

Perhaps in the whole report nothing is more noteworthy than 
the extent to which, along with many differences, agreement 
could be reached in important particulars. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is seen that ignorance is a cause of dissension, and knowledge 
a cause of harmony. 

RicHarp T. ELy. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
I].—TRANSPORTATION. 


| T is a little difficult to say exactly what constitutes this report 

of the Industrial Commission upon Transportation and 
what may with advantage be subjected to criticism and review. 
The material submitted by the Commission to Congress, so far 
as transportation is concerned, classifies itself under four general 
headings: The Testimony, the Digest of Testimony, the essay 
prepared by the Commission’s expert, and the Recommendations 
of the Commission. The fact that these recommendations are 
appended to the essay of the expert, which passes under the name 
of “Final Report,” does not preclude the recognition of their 
separate origin. It, at least, would not be proper to assign the 
responsibility of these recommendations to any but the members 
of the Commission, whose names are appended thereto. 

So far as the testimony is concerned, little can be said in a 
cursory review. Many witnesses occupy an amount of space 
wholly out of proportion to their importance in the world of 
business or the domain of economic science. Many whose 
opinions we should be glad to know either were not summoned 
or did not care to appear. But limitations of this sort must 
always attend an investigation of the kind undertaken by the 
Industrial Commission. The testimony at best is but an expres- 
sion of opinion, and one who makes use of such testimony must 
always reserve the right to judge whether or not it is typical 
of the body of opinion which the country entertains relative to 
the question in hand. On the whole, the Industrial Commission 
is to be congratulated on the large range of opinions, many of 
which are typical, in the report which it submits. It is both 
interesting and instructive to learn the views of such men as 
Chairman Knapp, and Judge Prouty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; President Spencer of the Southern Railway, and 
President Fish of the Illinois Central; of Mr. Ripley, Chair- 
man of the Western Traffic Association, and Mr. Blanchard, who 
for so many years before his death was what might perhaps be 
termed the official lobbyist of the railway interest. Each of these 
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men stood for an interest, each spoke for a particular purpose 
and from a definite point of view; and while one is obliged, in 
reading their testimony, to interpret it in the light of the peculiar 
bias of each, he can, by a process of correlation, gather from it 
the true sentiment of the community. Besides witnesses of the 
class above referred to, many special or minor interests are 
represented. 

The digest of testimony upon transportation is the same in 
form and character as that upon all other questions investigated 
by the Commission. It is presented in a volume by itself, care- 
fully indexed and preceded by a statement called “Review of 
Evidence.”” From the “Review” one reads a concise statement 
of the opinions submitted. The important witnesses are called 
by name and references are made to the digest, where a fuller 
statement of what the witnesses said may be learned. The digest 
itself is a topical arrangement of testimony. As illustrating the 
method followed, mention may be made of that portion of the 
digest which considers “Railway Pools, Associations and Agree- 
ments.” The testimony upon these points is classified under the 
following eight headings : 


Forms and methods of pools—enforcement. 

Advocates of pools. 

Opponents of pooling. 

Railway competition—should it exist? 

Effects of pooling. 

Control of pooling by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Pooling in foreign countries. 

Traffic associations and other agreements. 


TOMA pp 


The number of general topics recognized by this classification of 
evidence is fifteen. This portion of the Commission’s work on 
transportation was done by Dr. E. Dana Durand, the Secretary 
of the Commission. It seems to be excellently done. Without 
it the volumes of testimony would be of little value to the general 
reader. 

By far the most readable portion of this report is that con- 
tributed by the special expert on transportation, Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley, of Cambridge. This is presented under the title “Final 
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Report of Industrial Commission.” It does not, however, con- 
fine itself to a condensation of the views of witnesses, although 
it makes liberal use of the opinions and facts submitted by them. 
It is, rather, an independent study of the transportation problem, 
beginning with the presentation of a large amount of statistical 
data gathered from various sources, which is followed by an 
orderly discussion of a large number of correlated subjects. It 
appears to the reviewer that this report is of uneven excellence. 
Certain topics which are treated show the material to have been 
well digested, while others seem to indicate that the conclusions 
arrived at fail to take into account all the considerations involved. 
The technical problem of the “train load,” for example, is pre- 
sented without the least reference to the loss of speed due to the 
increase in the train load. It is not suggested that the views 
expressed relative to the importance of heavy loading are incor- 
rect, but certainly the report should recognize that many practical 
railway men at the present time are becoming a little suspicious 
of what is sometimes called the Hill theory of railway adminis- 
tration. The discussion of the report under “Improvement in 
Equipment,” also, makes one wish that a little more care had 
been taken in stating the truth relative to increase in the size of 
cars. Referring to the statistics published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the report says, “Whereas in 1894 is 
required, on an average, 1,888 freight cars for every 1,000,000 
tons of freight transported, this figure has now fallen to 1,350 
for the fiscal year 1899. In other words, a very substantial 
increase in the freight service of each car has been attained.” 
There has doubtless been an increase in the amount of service 
performed by each car since 1894, but not to such a degree as 
is suggested by the quotation. The year 1894 is an unfortunate 
year from which to make comparison, because in this year there 
was an unsually small amount of freight and an unusually large 
amount of equipment. The fiscal year 1894 included the panic 
of 1893, while the fiscal year 1899 is one of the unusually pros- 
perous years for railways. In so far as the decrease in the 
average load in 1893 is due to the scarcity of freight to be carried, 
the relative increase shown by the statistics of 1899 cannot be 
accounted for by the substitution of large cars for small cars. 
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These are doubtless slight matters, but they cannot fail, in some 
degree, to impair one’s confidence in the conclusions of the report. 

The strong feature of this portion of the report is its analysis. 
What it contains relative to “Method of Consolidation,” “Nature 
and Varieties of Pools,” “Stable and Equal Rates Versus Low 
Rates,” “Railroad Finance and Fiscal Legislation,’ as well as 
other topics that might be mentioned, give fruitful insight into 
the general problem of transportation. The study contained in 
this report on the Anthracite Coal Problem is interesting, not 
alone because it appears at a time when the attention of the 
country is called to this particular industry, but because it 
expresses in a clear and definite manner the extent to which 
monopoly has been established in the mining of coal. It is 
startling to learn that the coal deposits of Pennsylvania, if con- 
solidated, would not cover more than 484 square miles of terri- 
tory; that is to say, an area approximately 22 miles square, and 
that much the larger portion of these coal fields are under the 
ownership or control of eight railway companies. And further, 
that the shipments from the so-called independent companies are 
made under the patronage of these railways. Professor Ripley 
is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has presented 
this phase of the transportation problem. 

The recommendations of the Commission, with which this 
Final Report is brought to a close, are of interest chiefly as indi- 
cating the conclusions of a representative body of men granted 
exceptional opportunities for the study of transportation. The 
general conclusion of the Commission is indicated by the follow- 
ing paragraph quoted from this report: 


“That the policy of governmental supervision and control of 
railroads, as originally laid down in the Senate committee report 
of 1886, and embodied the following year in the interstate com- 
merce act, be revived and strengthened; that the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, necessary for the adequate 
protection of shippers, and clearly intended by the framers of 
the law, be restored, and that the powers and functions of the 
Commission be enlarged practically as contemplated in the so- 
called Cullom Bill of 1900, except as to authority to prepare and 
enforce a uniform classification.” 
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Two words in the above recommendation are suggestive; the 
governmental policy of 1886 is to be “revived” and the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to be “restored.” There 
is nothing in the entire report better than the selection of these 
two words to express the views of those who still believe in the 
Commission idea for the solution of the railway problem. It 
must be admitted that the act of 1887 has not met the expectation 
of those who were responsible for it. It must also be admitted 
that this is due either to the inadequate phraseology of the law 
itself or to undue jealousy on the part of the courts of an admin- 
istrative body clothed with judicial or semi-judicial functions. 
This is no place to undertake a discussion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; but it is interesting to note that so intelligent a set 
of men as the Industrial Commission recommends the revival of 
the governmental policy of 1887 and the adoption of such legisla- 
tion as may make that policy effective. 

Some of the minor specifications in the recommendations of 
the Commission are also interesting. Thus the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to be clothed with the authority ‘to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates in substitution” of rates which have been 
declared by it as unreasonable. This is doubtless within the 
competence of Congress, and, should an amendment to the act 
definitely confer this power, there is no question but that it would 
be sustained by the courts. It is to be noted, however, that this 
recommendation does not contemplate that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have the power to make original rates. 
This is still to be reserved to the companies. It thus appears 
that the more conservative of the two views entertained relative 
to commission made rates is adopted. 

Another interesting feature of the report is that it recommends 
the reversal of the present practice, which permits the carriers to 
decide for themselves when and to what extent conditions are 
sufficiently dissimilar to warrant a suspension of the long and 
the short haul clause. In one particular, the recommendations 
of this report dissent from the Cullom Bill. That bill proposed 
to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to promulgate a uniform classification of freight; this the Indus- 
trial Commission thinks unwise. “This is not intended,” say 
the Commissioners, “to detract from the importance or desir- 
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ability of greater uniformity in classification, but action to this 
end should be taken by the carriers on their own initiative.” 

This question of uniform classification is one of the most diffi- 
cult of the technical questions incident to public regulation of 
the carriers. The testimony of witnesses upon this point is the 
occasion of some little surprise on account of the extent to which 
certain representatives of railway interests give support to the 
thought that the establishment of a uniform classification is 
desirable. The more one investigates this subject the clearer 
does it become that a scale of railway rates must possess a certain 
degree of elasticity to meet the varying needs of different com- 
mercial interests in different parts of the country. This means 
that discriminations may be reasonable when judged from the 
point of view of their general and commercial results, and it is 
possible that the least embarrassing form in which these justifi- 
able discriminations may be expressed is that of diversity in 
classification. It is true, however, that such exceptions to a 
uniform classification would be confined to relatively few com- 
modities. 

It may be proper to close this review with the remark that, 
important as this report is regarded as a contribution to the 
literature of transportation, it fails to indicate the real source of 
embarrassment which must attend any effort to control railways, 
while in the hands of a private corporation, under the conditions 
imposed in a government constituted like that of the United 
States. This government is a government of divided powers. 
In theory the domain of governmental activity is parceled out 
to the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary, but to enable 
this theory to work satisfactorily, the line which separates these 
departments should be clear and unmistakable. There is, how- 
ever, no such line when one considers what government must do 
to secure adequate control over the business of common carriers, 
and it is possible that the failure of the act of 1887 to meet the 
expectations of its friends is quite as much due to inherent diff- 
culties as to the so-called jealousy of the courts. It is to be 
regretted that this phase of the subject did not receive considera- 
tion at the hands of the Industrial Commission. 

Henry C. ADAMS. 


University of Michigan. 











THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
II].—AGRICULTURE. 


BS he: important contributions have been made recently to the 

statics of agriculture. These are volumes ten and eleven 
of the report of the Industrial Commission, and volumes five and 
six of the Twelfth Census. For a decade or more these volumes 
will be likely to remain the most important source-books of fact 
and opinion relating to American agriculture. The reports of 
the Industrial Commission are singularly important, because they 
make the first presentation of any extended body of personal 
opinion respecting the agricultural status. The general conclu- 
sions of careful observers, formed even without statistical 
resources, are very important as showing not only the drift of 
sentiment and opinion, but as indicating fundamental causes and 
movements. Nearly one hundred witnesses gave testimony to 
the Industrial Commission on the condition of agriculture and 
means for its betterment. These men represented many points 
of contact with agriculture, from the actual farmer to the State 
or Federal official, business man, investigator and teacher. This 
direct testimony covers more than one thousand pages of the 
report; and special corollary subjects—as taxation, laws, and 
questions relating to labor, trade, and adulteration of foods— 
are separately published in volume eleven. The testimony itself 
is digested in a running sketch of nearly four hundred pages; and 
a summary review is given in about fifty pages. In these three 
forms, the subject-matter is made accessible to almost every class 
of readers. 

A critical examination of the testimony reveals at once the 
great diversity of opinion on almost every question. These judg- 
ments are largely personal: that is, they are often the conclusions 
from observations in special fields or in local conditions. How- 
ever, one cannot review these testimonies without being instantly 
impressed with the fact that the agricultural decline—if such 
there be—proceeds from a multitude and variety of sources. In 


such a complex subject, it is difficult to determine what causes 
19 
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are relatively local in their operation and what are universal and 
therefore fundamental. It is difficult, also, to determine what 
are causes, what are effects, and what are merely corollary move- 
ments. 

On the primary question as to whether there is an agricultural 
decline, there is almost every shade of opinion. It all depends on 
the measure wherewith it is measured. There may be a marked 
decline in some localities and not in others. Measured in terms 
of values of farm realty, there is a decline; but even then, the 
decline is a hardship only to those persons who have held invest- 
ments in farm realty from the time of high values: it is a distinct 
advantage to the intending farmer, since he needs to invest a 
relatively small amount in land. This decline in values is prob- 
ably due to general economic movements and not directly to 
lessening profits in farming. It is a question whether the old 
farm values were not too high, rather than the new ones too 
low,—whether the present ratio of profits to investment does not 
more closely parallel the ratio in other comparable businesses than 
the old ratio did. The real measure of the trend of the agricul- 
tural status is to be found in the earning-power of the farm; 
and this earning-power is to be measured, in its turn, by its 
ability to support the farmer and his family rather than by the 
rate of profits as calculated on the selling-price of the farm. A 
farm is usually not an “investment” in the ordinary sense: usually 
it is intended as a more or less permanent abiding place, to be 
made a home, to afford directly support for a family, not to serve 
only as a temporary means of turning over one’s capital. The 
farmer does not expect, as a rule, to become “wealthy.” He is 
a worker, not a capitalist. The extent to which a farm serves as 
a home and as a means of personal support is the measure of its 
success. 

As a matter of fact, about one-third of our people are farmers. 
They are living as happy and as successful lives as people in any 
other occupation. In fact, the general testimony is to the effect 
that the farmer’s life has higher ideals and accomplishments than 
ever before. From this point of view, whatever may be the 
economic movements or difficulties, agriculture is not declining. 

Much of the current belief that agriculture is declining 1s 
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born of fallacious comparisons. The profits of the present-day 
farm are compared with those of a generation or more ago, or 
they are compared with businesses in which there is organized 
capital. Manufacturing industries are organized businesses; 
farming industries are not. The farmer usually makes only 
direct profits from the sale of materials that he himself produces. 
These comparisons are misleading also because they do not take 
into account the home-sentiment that is a part of every farm: 
agriculture suffers from contrast with the mere money-getting 
phase of business. Yet, when the individual farmer is compared 
with the individual man in other occupations, who has equal 
talents and capital invested, the conclusions are likely to be com- 
plimentary to farming. 

Whether or not there is a general agricultural decline, there 
seems to be something like a unanimity of opinion, in the testi- 
monies to the Commission, that we have been going through a 
period of agricultural depression, and that this depression is not yet 
wholly corrected. A decline is a general downward movement, 
whereas a depression is relatively temporary and therefore may 
be expected to be curable. A depression of this kind may be 
quite independent of a decrease in the value of realty. It is the 
result of lessened profits. This lessening of profits may proceed 
(1) from falling prices, (2) from lessened or increased produc- 
tion, (3) or from unjust extraneous burdens. 

(1) There seems to be no doubt that the general trend of 
prices on farm products has been downward during the last 
generation. Very recently, prices have recuperated to some 
extent, but this rise is often more than neutralized by the greater 
advance in prices of many manufactured articles that the farmer 
has to buy. The reason most commonly assigned for the fall of 
prices is “over-production.”” The demand for the agricultural 
staples is uniform, or the increase is of such a character that it is 
fairly predictable. A marked increase in production causes 
an immediate and marked fall in prices. The reason gener- 
ally given for over-production is the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the great agricultural West. In fact, the too rapid 
opening of the West seems to be the cause oftenest assigned for 
the unsatisfactory agricultural condition in general. While the 
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opening of the West may have worked a hardship on the farmer, 
it has undoubtedly imparted new life and vigor to the nation. 
Yet, as we look back on it, we wonder whether the good results 
might not have been secured without the injury to the farming 
interests. A slower-maturing policy might have given better 
results. It is largely the fear of a recurrence of wholesale and 
widespread competition that has aroused opposition to federal 
control of irrigation; but the natural limitations of irrigation- 
extension, as well as the alert public guardianship, will prevent 
disastrous or even noticeable results in competition from the pro- 
ducts of newly irrigated lands. This competition of the West is 
not likely to decrease, even though the West is now opened, for 
the West is not yet fully developed. The increase in competition, 
however, is likely to be so gradual as not to work additional 
hardship. At first, the pressure of western competition was felt, 
of course, chiefly by the East; but from now on, it will be felt 
by the West as well as by the East. It is probable that the 
increase in production within the coming generation will be 
readily absorbed by the increasing population and the growing 
trade with the Orient. In the long run, the question of prices 
and production may be expected to adjust itself. 

(2) There are differences of opinion, in the testimonies before 
the Industrial Commission, as to whether there is an actual 
decrease or increase in productivity per acre. There has been 
decrease in certain localities, but this is probably more than coun- 
terbalanced by increase in others. The old notion that soils 
become exhausted of plant-food is finally exploded, and this 
change in view-point is alone capable of revolutionizing our agri- 
cultural practice. The so-called exhausted farms are merely 
poorly farmed farms. For the most part, the lands still contain 
plant-food in abundance, but they need improvement in physical 
texture, in humus content, and the like; and these improvements 
come with improved methods of tilling the soil and managing 
the farm. No longer do we think that the mere addition of 
materials to the soil is capable of making it productive: we 
must improve all our methods, and this means a change in our 
view-points and consequently in our farming as a whole. This 
new farming is already old enough to have proved its worth. 
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It would be strange, then, if the productivity per acre should not 
increase. Evidence is given to show that such increase actually 
has come within a century; but this does not prove that there is 
a general or universal increase in productivity. We should 
expect that virgin lands would give a greater product than old 
lands, even with indifferent treatment, and a century ago much 
of the eastern farm land was new. Relatively little of the farm 
land has yet been brought under the care of the better agriculture. 
By better management, the use of more efficient machinery, and 
higher ideals,—in a word, by better farming,—the production 
per acre may be expected to increase. This increase will come 
so gradually, and will be so closely associated with increase in 
population, that it will not result in a competitive lowering of 
prices. In fact, the better farming may be expected to have 
the contrary result,—to advance prices,—by increasing the quality 
and merit of the product,—a question that is too often lost sight 
of in discussions of agricultural statics. This will come about 
chiefly, no doubt, in products other than the breadstuffs; and 
yet even in these, distinct progress has already been made in 
increasing the food value of the grain. However, the increase 
in production per acre is a note of hope for the future rather 
than an explanation of existing agricultural difficulties; and the 
decrease is local, and therefore is hardly to be considered as a 
cause of general agricultural distress. 

(3) There is general testimony, in the report of the Com- 
mission, that the farmer is exposed to extraneous discriminating 
burdens. Taxation, for example, bears heavily on him, because 
all his property is visible to the assessor and because the tax 
valuation is often so near the real or selling value. In many 
cases, the tax valuation is actually higher than the price that the 
farm would bring if the owner were obliged to sell. There are 
perennial difficulties associated with transportation, such as pro- 
hibitive rates, lack of proper facilities, and discrimination. The 
farmers are also at a disadvantage in the selling market because 
of their very numbers and the complete autonomy of each, 
whereby there is no impress of solidarity on the market and 
there is severe competition amongst themselves. These disad- 
vantages associated with the selling of products may be relieved 
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in a measure by cooperation, although complete relief can scarcely 
he expected because of the inherent difficulty of uniting agricul- 
tural industries into an organism. The sum ot these and other 
extraneous burdens really amounts to a heavy disability on agri- 
culture. The country is no doubt ready to give relief, so far 
as laws can reach the difficulties, but it is not yet apparent what 
measures will be effective. We are now in an epoch of experi- 
mental legislation on these problems. 

The replies to the Commission’s inquiries suggest many lines 
of legislation to relieve the agricultural depression. The most 
important of these suggestions relate to better provision for 
popular education in agricultural matters, revision of laws relating 
to taxation (both direct and indirect) and to interstate commerce, 
the passage of federal laws to aid in controlling diseases and 
pests of animals and plants, and to control the adulteration of 
food. Certain sections, as the South, and certain industries, 
should have a special official investigation from the economic and 
social view-point, with a view to remedial legislation. 

In certain regions the agricultural depression seems to be 
dependent on the social status or on local conservatism. This is 
particularly apparent in the South. The continued adherence to 
old ideals of farming often forbids profit. Cotton is said to be 
king: oftener it is despot. Adherence to a one-crop system and 
to the custom of feeding the land with fertilizer are the twin evils 
of southern agriculture. A short-rotation system, with the cow- 
pea in the rotation for the land’s sake, would revolutionize the 
industrial South. Added to these difficulties is the social or race 
problem in the South. In some regions, the actual farming is 
placed more and more in the hands of blacks, and the whites 
move to the towns, attracted thither by the rapidly-appearing 
cotton mills and other manufactories. 

The last remark brings up the whole question of land tenure. 
Probably no question relating to American agriculture so quickly 
challenges public attention as an increase in what is called 
tenant-farming. This, no doubt, comes from the fear that a 
tenant class may arise in this country, as it has in other countries, 
and that it may be remotely connected with a drift toward a 
distinct social division amongst our people. A true tenantry 
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system is really connected with entailment of estates or with 
indefinite lease-systems, conditions, as pointed out in testimony 
to the Commission, that do not exist in the United States. The 
tenure systems in this country, other than ownership of the land, 
are forms of short-term renting, share-working, and delegating 
the work to managers and overseers. The Twelfth Census 
seems to show that while there has been a marked increase in 
land ownership within the last two decades, there has been a 
greater increase in the various classes of tenant-workers. The 
suggestion is made, however, that this need not necessarily be a 
cause of alarm. The tenant-workers do not appear to be recruited 
from former land owners or from members of their families, 
but from the elevation of farm wage-workers. The proportion 
of land owners that work the land is smallest in the southern 
States, where, in some regions, by far the larger part of the 
farms, as reported in testimony before the Industrial Commission, 
are owned by absentees. This condition, however, seems to 
follow as a natural result of the old plantation system, modified, 
of course, and perhaps intensified, by social considerations. 
What the final result of this condition will be in the South, it is 
now difficult to foresee; but it must be remembered that the 
South has been relatively stationary and that it is now under- 
going, perhaps, only the first stages of its agricultural renovation. 

There seems to be an increasing tendency to delegate the 
management of farms. It is becoming the custom for well-to-do 
farmers to retire to the village and to work the farm by proxy. 
There is also an increasing number of men in other business who 
buy farms and put them in charge of managers, buying the farms 
either as an investment or as country homes. With the uncer- 
tainty of profits and the tightness of money in times of depression, 
there has been a distinct tendency for farmers to refuse to pay 
cash wages to employes and consequently to “‘let’” on shares or 
to rent for cash. Yet, land ownership has increased faster than 
the rural population has increased within the past fifty years; 
and the probability is that the very depression of which we have 
been complaining is making self-sustaining farmers and even 
land owners out of the class of farm laborers. 
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In some cases, tenant-farming means that there is an organiza- 
tion of several or many farms, or of large areas, into one system 
of management. Farming differs from most occupations in the 
fact that it is not easily organized. Farmers are individuals, 
not companies. Relatively few men in any occupation are well 
adapted to the executive management of a business. Moreover, 
the single farm represents a very small business and a small 
investment. Its rate of profit may be high, and yet the aggregate 
income may be small; and there is a well-defined limit to the 
amount of land that one farmer can work with profit. When 
several farms, or large areas, can be united under one executive 
management, there is likely to be economy of effort and wiser 
farming. In such cases, the business may warrant the employ- 
ing of experts. The work is delegated, to be sure, and it results 
in a species of tenant-farming, but the system is likely to produce 
good results. At any rate, this kind of organized farming is 
likely to increase. The reason for low profits in agriculture lies 
largely in the fact that each farm is a separate business enterprise. 
The Twelfth Census shows that there has been an increase in 
the average size of farms within the last two decades. 

On the other hand, the small farming is likely to increase, 
particularly on the best lands and near the cities and villages. 
Expert management and intensive methods are capable of pro- 
ducing returns from even small areas adequate to support well 
the farmer and his family. There is no inherent reason why 
smaller-area farming and larger-area farming may not thrive in 
the same geographical region. This is likely to be the tendency 
in New England, where gardening and other intensive efforts 
may be expected to increase in the valleys and near the cities, and 
range-farming to increase on the remoter lands. 

The vexed question of farm mortgages brings out various 
opinions in the testimonies to the Industrial Commission, but the 
general tendency seems to be not to regard them with alarm. 
Many hardships result from the burden of interest on the mort- 
gage and from the final foreclosure. The hardships are likely 
to be regarded from the sentimental side, however. As a matter 
of plain business, money that is borrowed must be paid. A good 
part of the mortgages that have been maturing within recent 
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years were contracted on a rising market, or at least on a high 
valuation of realty, and they have expired on a falling market 
and on a diminished valuation of the estate. Many mortgages 
represent purchase money paid for the farms; others represent 
outlays in buildings, machinery and other equipments. In the 
West, the mortgage is often a record of mere speculation, and 
this is the mark of unstable and unsettled agricultural conditions. 
In the South, it is intimately associated with the peculiar system 
of tenant-farming. It is only when the mortgage represents 
money that must be borrowed to meet the losses on the farm, that 
it is to be regarded with unusual anxiety; and even then it is a 
question whether the difficulty is not unsually to be charged to 
poor farming or poor management on the part of the individual 
farmer rather than to a depressed agricultural condition. 

One is cheered to find how many hopeful remarks run through 
the testimonies to the Commission. All seem to agree that farm 
life is capable of contributing strongly to happiness and to high 
ideals of living. Whatever the condition of agriculture may 
have been or is to-day, there is buoyant hope for its future. Of 
course this must be so, else our institutions and even our civiliza- 
tion would fall; for when agriculture becomes hopeless, the very 
foundations of our institutions must be overturned until hope is 
again inspired. Fortunately, this overturning is not needed. 
The peculiar straits in which agriculture has been and is placed 
are the results of a rapidly moving industrial revolution. From 
its very nature, agriculture has adapted itself slowly to the 
changes. Organized industries move quickly; this does not. 
The difficulties have been aggravated by the opening of the West 
at the very time when the general industrial changes were at full 
head; but the crisis would have come without the opening of the 
West. In fact, the opening of the West and of the uttermost 
parts of the world, was a part of the industrial revolution,—a 
result of the growth of transportation. There were relatively 
stable and circumscribed conditions, something like an economic 
equilibrium: suddenly the bounds were removed and the equili- 
brium was upset: the oldest and most conservative factor in the 
equilibrium was affected most, and this factor is agriculture. 
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The agricultural crisis is or has been world-wide. It has 
borne heavily on those in its midst. But out of it is coming a 
new agriculture: and herein is the hope for the future. This 
new agriculture is founded on scientific practice, thorough- 
going executive management, and high personal ideals. Good 
farming is peculiarly dependent on the efforts of the individual 
man, for it is not a corporate business. Agriculture is always 
conservative: it rises in dignity only as the farmer improves. 
All hope of improvement and progress, therefore, depends on 
getting hold of this individual man and renovating him. That 
is, education is the only fundamental remedy for the agricultural 
depression. The man will farm better; and if there are govern- 
mental faults and shortcomings, he will rectify them. No 
country has done so much for the farmer as the United States 
has within the past generation. Schools, experiment stations, 
agricultural bureaus and departments have thrown new light on 
rural problems and have given new energy to the rural popula- 
tion. Yet, we are still asking whether the agricultural school 
really has a mission. In the very nature of the problem, the 
results of agricultural teaching must be salutary. The man who 
doubts it is the one to be commiserated. Few persons outside the 
immediate influence of the agriculture-teaching movement are 
aware of the immense power that it already has in the republic. 
\Ve are even yet in the formative and experimental stage in 
agriculture-teaching: time is coming when this teaching will 
rank with any branch of educational effort. It has the largest 
constituency. 

The question is often asked whether the government is justified 
in expending so much money and energy for agricultural educa- 
tion of one kind and another. Those who doubt may still con- 
sent, out of a feeling of sympathy and commiseration for the 
farmer or thinking it good political policy to do so. The fact 1s, 
this expenditure is simple justice. This is the protection that 
the government gives the farmer: in other ways it cares for the 
merchant and the manufacturer. The farmer does not want or 
need “sympathy”: he needs only education and opportunity. 

L. H. Batrvey. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


IV.—TAXATION. 


EW among the nineteen volumes published by the recent 
United States Industrial Commission contain nothing con- 
cerning taxation. Statements of fact and expressions of opinion 
relative to the operation of existing taxes as well as suggestions 
for tax reform were made in connection with nearly all of the 
different subjects considered. Especially noteworthy is the 
elaborate paper on taxation in the final volume’ together with the 
seven well-considered recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion.? Other notable discussions of the same subject were intro- 
duced either as “testimony” of specialists or as sub-reports 
prepared by the experts regularly employed. The most important 
of these are: 
(1) The testimony of Mr. E. R. A. Seligman on the taxation 
of corporations and especially of transportation companies ;* 
(2) The testimony of Mr. H. C. Adams on the taxation of 
railroads ;* 
(3) The report prepared by Mr. R. C. McCrea on the taxation 
of transportation companies ;° 
(4) The testimony of several persons concerning the effect of 
taxation on the farmers ;® 
(5) The testimony of Mr. J. H. Ralston on the “Single Tax” ;? 
(6) The report prepared by Mr. George Clapperton on taxa- 
tion in various States and in Canada, with special reference to 
the taxation on the farmers.® 
Vol. xix, pp. 1031-1067. This paper was prepared by Mr. Max West. See 
Durand, “The United States Industrial Commission,’ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, August, 1902. 
*Tbid., pp. 1067-1069. ® Vol. iv, pp. 598-617. 
*Vol. ix, pp. 373-387. ® Vol. ix, pp. 1005-1091. 
‘Scattered throughout Vol. x. See digest, ibid., pp. ccclxxxii-cecxciv. 
"Vol. x, pp. 1019-1038. Not discussed in this review. 
*Vol. xi, Part vii, separately paged. This report is incomplete, covering 


only twelve States and not including some of those which have done the best 
in the matter of taxing corporations. 
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(7) The testimony of Messrs. Edward Atkinson, Byron \. 
Holt, H. W. Lamb, Robert W. Taylor and George Gunton, with 
reference to the tariff and its relation to industrial combinations,! 

The final report on taxation and the discussions mentioned 
under numbers (1) to (6) may be characterized as having been 
conceived in a thoroughly scientific spirit with the apparent inten- 
tion of seeking the truth for the truth’s sake alone. Those under 
(7) are, per contrary, strong partizan statements or arguments 
much marred by prejudice if not swayed by passion. 


The reflections relative to taxation suggested by reading these 
documents seem to fall naturally into four groups. In the first 
group are those aroused by the severe condemnation of the general 
property tax and especially by some new evidence which was pre- 
sented concerning the extra burden which that system of taxation 
throws on the farmers; in the second are some thoughts concern- 
ing the best methods of taxing corporations and more especially 
transportation companies; in the third are those which relate to 
the effect of taxation and especially of the tariff upon trusts and 
industrial combinations, both as a contributing cause and as a 
means of regulation; and in the fourth group are those directly 
suggested by the recommendations of the Commissioners. 


1. 
THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 


The “final report” on taxation, supported by an overwhelming 
majority of the witnesses, condemns in very strong terms that 
system of taxation which is known as the general property tax 
and which is most in vogue in the United States for state, county 
and municipal purposes. Tlie criticisms not only apply to the 
customary methods of administration under which a farce is made 
of justice and equality, but they extend to the underlying princi- 
ples of the tax. The report raises the question, whether the 
amount of property owned is a fair test of the individual’s ability 
to pay taxes and asserts that the general property tax is unsuited 
to the conditions of modern economic life. In all this the report 


'Vol. xiii, pp. 517-638. 
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accords perfectly with the views made familiar to us by the reports 
of State tax commissions and by the results of unofficial investi- 
gations. While in no sense novel, the restatement of these views 
by the Commission is so forceful that it cannot fail to advance the 
cause of tax reform. 

The baneful effect of the general property tax on the farmer 
in particular was very clearly brought out in the testimony pre- 
sented and some new light was thrown upon the question of what 
is to be the ultimate outcome thereof. It was shown that the 
farmer’s real estate is more heavily taxed than that of his urban 
fellow citizen and that he is less successful in concealing his per- 
sonal property. Bad as this is in those parts of the country 
where real estate, and especially farming land, is still increasing 
in market value, it was shown to be much worse where the value 
is declining. It was made especially clear that this unequal 
taxation is one of the most formidable obstacles to agricultural 
advancement. Mr. Bailey, Professor of Agriculture at Cornell, 
whose extensive knowledge of the conditions lends authority to 
his testimony, was inclined to belittle the importance of this 
unequal taxation. He did so, however, only to point out that 
its effect is being offset, in some parts of the country, by a decline 
in the value of farming land out of which he hopes will come a 
revival of agriculture. It seems hardly necessary for us to point 
out that, all unconsciously perhaps, Mr. Bailey has herein borne 
eloquent witness to the practical confiscation which this unjust 
taxation has wrought. A reduction in the market value of 
agricultural lands is inevitable when a disproportionately large 
share of the farmer’s profits is regularly drawn off into the public 
treasuries. This unequal taxation is not, of course, the sole cause 
of the decline in the value of farming lands in so many parts of 
the country. But it is almost universally a contributing cause 
and an unnecessary hindrance to progress. It is not a wise policy 
to divert labor and capital by such artificial means from an indus- 
try so essential to the welfare of all. It tends to bring about a 
one-sided development of the nation’s economic strength. On 
social and political, if not alone upon economic, grounds it is 
unwise to foster the over-growth of the cities as compared with 
the rural districts. In most States the cities have won the politi- 
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cal power which enables their residents to roll from their own 
shoulders on to those of the farmers an ever-increasing share of 
the burden of taxation. An enlightened self-interest, if no 
higher motive, should lead them to abandon the narrowly selfish 
policy of using this power to obtain partial tax-exemption. 
Taxation is just when it leaves each citizen in the same position 
relative to his fellows as it found him. It is never just, and never 
politic, to compel one class to support a larger share of the burden 
of maintaining the government than its strength can carry. 


II. 
THE TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


As was natural, in view of the purpose for which the Com- 
mission was organized, much attention was directed to the 
subject of the taxation of corporations. Two very valuable 
reports already cited, those of Mr. McCrea and Mr. Clapperton, 
furnish information concerning the present system of dealing 
with this matter, and Mr. E. W. Hoffcut’s report on the constitu- 
tional aspects of the federal control of corporations! discusses 
the legal aspect of some of the most important proposals for a 
change in the present methods and analyzes the cases most 
recently decided by the courts. 

Possibly the two most important suggestions as to how to solve 
the intricate problem of making corporate wealth contribute its 
fair share to the support of the government are those of Mr. 
Seligman and Mr. Adams. Mr. Seligman expounded his well- 
known view that net income is, theoretically, the best basis for 
the taxation of corporations, and then pointed out at considerable 
length the legal obstacles in the way of applying this principle to 
corporations doing an interstate business. He finally reaches the 
conclusion that the only way to overcome these obstacles is for 
the federal government to levy a tax on all corporations doing 
an interstate business and then to distribute the receipts among 
the States upon “some well-considered general system,” which 
he does not elaborate. This suggestion, especially with reference 
to the theoretical advantages of taxing corporations upon the 


* Vol. i, pp. 1211-1219. 
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basis of their net receipts, has had other able advocates. But it 
seems to us that the whole argument has a weak ending, for its 
strongest advocate has to admit that the constitutional, legal and 
political difficulties in the way of its realization appear to be well- 
nigh insuperable. Like “international bimetalism,”’ it is pretty in 
theory, but not attainable. It appears that we should do well to 
close our eyes to this alluring but unattainable ideal. 

Mr. Adams’ suggestions were along the line of a working plan 
for the valuation of railroad property. His aim seems to have 
been to outline a method by which a value could be placed upon 
such property, not only for purposes of taxation, but for other 
purposes, as, for example, the determination of the capitalization 
upon which the roads may, in justice to their patrons, endeavor 
to earn interest. His plan has the commendation of having been 
actually used. It was applied by the recent tax commission of 
Michigan in the valuation of railroad property in that State. It 
has one marked practical advantage over that of Mr. Seligman in 
that it avoids all legal difficulties by not departing materially 
from the principles and methods now in vogue. The main fea- 
tures of Mr. Adams’ scheme are as follows: (1) a careful 
appraisal of all tangible property at its cost of reproduction with 
due allowance for depreciation; (2) an appraisal of the intangible 
property by ascertaining the average net income for a period of 
years, deducting therefrom an arbitrary amount to be allowed as 
the earnings of the tangible property already assessed and then 
capitalizing the remainder at a fixed percentage or a fixed number 
of years purchase. Only the net income derived from the busi- 
ness done within the State is, of course, to be considered in such 
an assessment. The sum of the value of the tangible and of the 
intangible property thus ascertained would be the basis of 
taxation. 

This method of valuation or assessment would, as the experi- 
ence of the Michigan tax commission showed, be cumbersome 
and expensive. We are inclined to doubt whether it could ever 
be carried out fairly by the class of officers which most States 
select for such duties. It calls for too much exercise of good 
judgment and leaves too much latitude to the assessor. Then 
again the plan of capitalizing net earnings at fixed rates is arbi- 
trary at best, and it is not easy to see how net earnings would be 
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ascertained. It is a plan that is not advisable when any other 
can be found. Mr. Adams proposes that certain of these practical 
difficulties should be overcome by the assistance of a federal 
bureau, especially in connection with the examination of corporate 
accounts. 

We are inclined to question whether any such elaborate scheme 
is necessary. There is a simple and effective method of assessing 
corporations which came in for very scant consideration before 
the Commission, but which seems to have many merits. It is 
often referred to as open to criticism, but the criticisms have 
never been formulated. It has one decided advantage in that it 
encounters no legal difficulties and already has the sanction of the 
courts. 

The method here referred to is that of assessing corporations 
upon their property valued at the sum of the market values of 
the shares and bonds.’ By this process we should at once attain 
the ideal at which Mr. Seligman aims and avoid all the technical 
difficulties in the way of Mr. Adams’ elaborate scheme.? In the 
case of all large corporations whose shares of stock and whose 
bonds are regularly quoted in the market, the valuation is easily 
made. <Any clerk can learn the quotations on tax day, and by 
simple multiplication make the assessment. The quotations are 
a matter of common knowledge and the public thus has a perfect 
check on its officials. 

The principle upon which the proposal is based is simple and 
equitable. Market value is practically the correlative of net 
income and is as nearly perfect a measure of ability to pay taxes 
as can be found. That stocks and bonds are worth what they 
will bring, and that what they will bring depends upon what they 
earn, is the whole philosophy of the market. If on account of 
legal and political difficulties we must abandon the idea of taxa- 
tion on the basis of net revenue, and if we must, perforce, resort 
to property as the basis, why not use that valuation of property 

* Including all securities which represent a title to any part of the prop- 
erty. Recommendation No, 2 of the Commission, cited below, approves this 
part of our suggestion. 

* Small corporations, or corporations whose stocks and bonds are not often 
in the market, would have to be treated in a manner akin to that suggested 


by Mr. Adams. This is not the place to enter into the details of the plan 
proposed; the outline in the text is necessarily confined to the main features. 
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which is the nearest equivalent to the net income? The true 
value of the property of any corporation is due to a number of 
complex considerations affecting different corporations differ- 
ently. Among the most prominent of these considerations are 
(1) present earnings, (2) security, (3) estimated future earn- 
ings, (4) general repute. These are all good indices of its 
ability to pay taxes. The present value is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. Ifa given railroad, for example, had 10,000 shares selling 
on tax day in the market at $75 each and 2,000 bonds selling 
the same day at $1,250 each, with no other outstanding securities 
representing any part of its property, that road was worth 
$3,250,000. That was the value placed upon it by the careful 
judgment of men experienced in estimating such values; a 
judgment made with a knowledge of all the circumstances, which 
on that day could affect in any way the value of the property. 
Even supposing that the values were temporarily depressed by a 
false rumor, that sum and no other was the actual value of the 
road. 

It may be objected that the market value of such securities is 
open to manipulation. But such manipulation is easily detected 
and can be provided against in the law by proper penalties. This 
danger is far less than that net earnings may be concealed or 
disguised. Accounts are not a matter of common knowledge. 
The determination of what proportion of the business is done 
within a State and therefore what proportion of the property 
should be assessed within the State, is no more difficult in this 
plan than in any of the others. The assessment of corporations 
on this or any other plan would have to be done by a State board. 
It cannot be executed by local assessors.' 


III. 
TAXATION AND THE TRUSTS. 

The discussion of this subject failed lamentably to bring out 
any new or valuable information. The five papers above referred 
to as dealing with the relation of the trusts to the tariff are either 

*This is the method of assessing corporations which the law approves in 


California. But as the administration is left to the local assessors it is not a 
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free-trade or protection arguments of the stereotype form or are 
violent attacks upon or defenses of the trusts. The only conclu- 
sion to be drawn from them is the trite one that the formation o0{ 
a combination for the control of the domestic market is easier 
when foreign competition is eliminated. But whether the tariff 
is a direct or merely a contributing cause was not clearly shown. 
There was some evidence to show that its effect is very different 
in the different industries in which combinations have been 
formed. But the whole matter was left in confusion. The rea- 
son for this restriction of the discussion is, of course, apparent. 
The Commission feared that a free discussion of this subject 
would entail serious political embarrassment. It was safer to 
simply thrash over the old straw from which all the grain has 
been garnered years ago. 

There were, however, a goodly number of topics under this 
general subject, which seem quite as important as the tariff, and 
which might have been discussed without arousing the political 
dragon who howls whenever free-trade or protection is men- 
tioned. It is generally believed that the causes of the growth 
of trusts lie in the forces which control the prices of the com- 
modities in the production of which these combinations have 
been formed. The elements of “fixed expense” seem to play a 
very important part in this connection. Expenses which vary 
with the output, like indirect taxes, are not among these. To that 
extent the tariff is not an originating cause. Fixed taxes would, 
however, fall in this category and an investigation of their 
influence would seem well worth the while. Another subject not 
touched upon adequately was the possibility of controlling these 
growths by taxation. Had the Commission ventured to extend 
its investigation to the effect of every form of taxation upon 
prices, especially upon the prices of the commodities dealt in by 
the trusts, it is practically certain that some valuable results would 
have been obtained. 

The final report of the Commission on the subject of industrial 
combinations discusses the question of taxation with more 
sobriety and seriousness than characterizes the testimony just 
reviewed. But even there the tariff is very gingerly handled. 
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A recommendation is made in that part of the report,’ which is 
not repeated in the report on taxation, to the effect that there be 
a federal tax on the gross receipts of all corporations from inter- 
state business. At first reading this appears to be a revolution- 
ary suggestion quite out of accord with the entire trend of the 
discussion and recommendations especially directed to taxation. 
But a careful reading of the context leads to the conclusion that 
this was probably thought of as a small tax for the support of a 
federal bureau of supervision and investigation. Such taxation 
was not, apparently, proposed as a remedy for trusts or as a sub- 
stitute for State taxes on corporations. 













IV. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS. 






The general features of the final recommendations of the 
Commission as to the reform of taxation will be hailed with 
approval by all students of the problems involved. With some 
of the details we may take issue. But the central thought, that 
State taxation should be separate and distinct from local taxation, 
is unquestionably sound. The recommendations are: 








“1. That the States abandon the general property tax and 
raise their revenues by taxes on corporations, inheritances, and 
incomes, supplemented when necessary by indirect taxation; that 
local revenues be raised by taxes on real estate and personality 
under the general property tax system, as at present. 

“2. That corporations, public-service and other, be taxed by 
State boards, at rates fixed by legislation, upon the value of their 
franchises assessed according to the actual value of their stocks 
and bonded debts, less the value of their real estate as assessed 
locally, and that the real estate owned by them be taxed locally 
as other real estate is taxed. 

The revenues received from public-service corporations‘should 
be returned to the municipalities where the properties of said cor- 
porations are located or operated. 

“3. That the system of levying graduated taxes upon inherit- 
ances be adopted by those States which do not now employ it, 
and that it be abandoned by the Federal Government. 
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' 
4 “4. That taxes upon corporations, inheritances, etc., be sup- 
\ plemented by a graduated tax upon incomes, to be levied and 
collected by the State. 
4 “5. That notes, mortgages, and other like property be taxed 
by the State at full value, but at low fixed rates, through appro- 


priate listing and recording systems similar to the Pennsylvania 
method, and as proposed by the New York legislative committee 

of 1899-1900. Such taxes and other revenues of the States in 

excess of their needs should be distributed to the counties or 
localities upon some equitable basis. 
, “6. That to promote greater uniformity in State taxation 

and to consider interstate problems connected therewith, the 

States provide for national conventions of fiscal officers. 

“7. That the general property tax upon real estate and 

' tangible personality be supplemented by special taxes or licenses 
' upon any business that is not by the general property tax made 
to bear its just share of the local public burden.” 


| The first recommendation will, we believe, meet with general 
' approval, and it is with some surprise that we note that two mem- 
a bers of the Commission were inclined to criticize it on the ground 
| that it is new and untried. Exception may be taken to the words 
‘ “and personality,” as including something in the proposed basis 
| of local taxation that local governments cannot reach. But from 
the context it is apparent that the intention was to include only 
tangible and easily assessable personality. To this there can be 
Yi)! no serious objection. 
| The separation of State from local taxation, as to the objects 
upon which to levy, would above all things abolish the evils and 
difficulties of “equalization” and would bring about a great reduc- 


, tion in the expense of administration. The whole system would 

be much more elastic and more readily adjustable to local needs. 
| In the second recommendation it is hard to understand why 
wa taxation of corporations for State purposes should be confined 
to “franchises.” Why not have said frankly, “property”? It 


\ is well enough to deduct “the value of their real estate as assessed 
} locally,” although taxation by the State and by the municipality 
ty) too is not in any reprehensible sense double taxation. But jus- 
tice and certainty of administration both demand that all other 
bl property of the corporations should be covered, and that is not 
; 
; 
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included in the term “franchises.” It is also hard to understand 
why the taxes collected by the State from public-service corpora- 
tions should be returned to the municipalities in which they are 
located. What objection is there to treating these corporations 
as all others are treated? The interests of the cities are perfectly 
conserved by their power to control the franchises and to regu- 
late rates. 

The third, fourth, sixth and seventh recommendations all 
receive our unqualified endorsement. But the fifth is of doubtful 
expediency. Experience has shown that under existing condi- 
tions little is gained for the revenues and much lost to the people 
through the interference with the natural working of important 
economic laws which results from every attempt to reach for the 
purposes of taxation “notes, mortgages and other like property.” 
Legislation of that sort falls under the same objections which 
apply to usury laws. 

The proposal to distribute surplus State revenues among the 
local governments seems a little fanciful and promises many 
political tribulations. No system upon which this distributon 
could be made was suggested. Some of the States already con- 
tribute largely from their general funds for the support of schools. 
The anticipated surplus revenues might be disposed of in this 
manner without danger and to the advantage of the municipalities. 

The recommendations as a whole are strictly in line with the 
trend of the best recent legislation and with the opinions of those 
best informed as to our fiscal troubles. They are at once con- 
servative and broad, and time and experience will doubtless reveal 
their wisdom. 


Cart C. PLEHN. 
University of California. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


V.—Trusts. 


HE report of the Industrial Commission relating to trusts 
is of very large public interest, both from the political and 
from the economic standpoint. It has to a certain extent pre- 
vented the trust issue from becoming a political question, decided 
in the political arena, with all the evils that such a method 
of regulation would involve. It also has furnished the public, 
the economist and the statesman with a large and fairly accurate 
mass of data, relating to the nature and the workings of the 
so-called trusts. During the last decade there has been much 
danger that the trust problem would become a political issue ; that 
the parties would become either champions or defenders; that 
legislation relating to the trusts would be political rather than 
economic; that partisan prejudice rather than judgment would 
be used in the solution of the problem that the growth of the 
trusts has raised. It is not too much to say that the report of the 
Industrial Commission has been the largest single influence in 
snatching the trust problem from the political arena and laying 
the basis for a permanent solution upon economic and social 
grounds. This result was partly due to the importance of 
the issue, partly to the organization of the Industrial Com- 
mission itself. All interests have felt that a question of such 
vital importance must be settled not upon political, but upon 
economic principles. The organization of the Commission, 
made up of representatives of both the great political parties, 
together with representatives of the leading industries and organ- 
izations of the country, made it almost impossible to use the 
report of the Commission for partisan purposes. Still, notwith- 
standing these conditions, there may be discerned at intervals a 
slight tendency to justify by the course of events the policies of 
the respective political parties. This tendency, most observable 
in the discussion of the effect of the protective tariff upon the 
formation and operation of the trusts, is, however, so vague that 
it may be almost entirely disregarded in judging the value of the 
work. 
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The importance of the subject for which the Commission was 
created, to “‘collate information and to consider and recommend 
legislation to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture 
and capital,” justified the time and expense necessary for the 
preparation of sucha report. The manufacturing interests of the 
United States are of vast and increasing importance. Accord- 
ing to the Twelfth Census, the total capital invested in man- 
ufacturing amounted in 1900 to almost ten thousand millions of 
dollars. The increase in invested capital from 1850 to 1q00 was 
over seventeen fold. The value of products turned out by the 
manufacturing industries has increased during the century from 
about one hundred million to a little over one billion dollars worth 
in 1850 and over thirteen billions in 1900. This increase in the 
capital invested and the value of products in manufacturing may 
be compared with the value of farm property and the value of 
farm products. The value of farm property, according to the 
census returns, has increased from about four billion dollars 
in 1850 to a little over twenty billion dollars in 1900; the 
value of farm products from a little less than two billions in 1870 
to a little less than five billions in 1900. It will thus be seen that 
while the value of the product in manufacturing has increased 
about twelve times, that of agriculture has increased only three 
times during the last half century. During this same period the 
increase in population has been only two and one-fourth fold. 
The capital invested in transportation, while less than in farm 
property, may possibly exceed that invested in manufacturing. 
The total capital liabilities of the railroads of the country was 
in 1900 almost exactly twelve billion; their gross earnings fifteen 
hundred million dollars; their net earnings five hundred million 
dollars. Thus considered from the standpoint of capital invested 
and the value of the products, making due ‘allowance for the 
duplication of the costs of production in passing from stage to 
stage, it is evident that the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, are nearly coOrdinate in importance with either the farming 
industry or that of transportation. Added to this, it must be 
noted that the manufacturing industries are increasing more rap- 
idly than the others and likely to continue their progress at a 
somewhat faster rate in the near future. 
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In connection with this rapid growth on the material side, 
important changes are being effected in the manufacturing indus- 
tries from the standpoint of business organization. Formerly 
nearly all manufacturing was done by the individual entrepre- 
neur, later by the partnership, now by the corporation; of the 
total production in the year 1900, nearly eight thousand millions 
in dollars, or almost 60 per cent. of the total output, was the work 
of the corporation. Ovt of over five hundred thousand inde- 
pendent establishments in the United States, forty thousand 
in round numbers were in corporate form. The corporations 
were 12 per cent. in number and produced 59°/,9 per cent. of 
the output. The partnerships were 18°/,, per cent. of the total 
number of establishments, producing 19*/,, per cent. of the 
total production. Individuals owned 78%/,, per cent. of the 
number of establishments and produced only 20°/,, per cent. of 
the total amount of production. In certain lines the progress of 
the corporation has been particularly rapid, viz., in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, agricultural implements, coke, gas, elec- 
trical apparatus, manufactured ice, rubber goods, photographic 
goods, etc., etc. This concentration is accomplished through 
the corporation, and to-day, in a word, the corporation problem 
has to all intents and purposes superseded the trust problem of 
the previous decade. 

With this vast increase in the manufacturing industries of the 
country and the concentration of the management under a com- 
paratively small number of corporations, the public, the investors, 
the economists and the statesmen have become vitally interested 
in their management. The public has in the past been startled, 
statesmen anxious, economists in doubt. Investigations have 
been pushed by interested students with vigor and earnestness; 
interested parties have been active in the defense of the so-called 
trusts; information has been meagre and often misleading; 
legislation has been enacted which is the natural outcome of 
the uncertainty and ignorance. Even the managers of the cor- 
porations themselves have, in some cases, expressed their own 
doubts as to the future of the corporations which they have 
created. Under these circumstances there are certain questions 
which ought to be answered. These questions are: First, to what 
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extent are the manufacturing interests becoming consolidated in 
large establishments, usually under the corporate form? Second, 
what are the causes and the economic conditions to which this 
movement may be attributed? Third, what forms of organiza- 
tion have been adopted by the consolidations, the reasons for the 
different forms in the different countries, the economies and dan- 
gers of each? Fourth, what elements of monopolistic power do 
these corporations possess? what are the methods by which they 
attain their monopoly? are these monopolies built upon govern- 
ment statutes, as, for example, patents, tariffs, franchises, or 
upon the aid of other interests, such as railroad discriminations, 
rebates, the factor system, local cuts in prices; that is, is the 
monopoly power of the large corporations based upon internal 
power or external favors? Fifth, what measure of public regula- 
tion is desirable in order that other interests may be safeguarded, 
that neither the consumer nor the wage earner shall be unjustly 
oppressed by the huge corporation? 

The act of the Congress of 1898, establishing the Industrial 
Commission, gave that body ample power and provided it 
with the means and equipment necessary to accomplish its pur- 
pose. The Commission as appointed by President McKinley 
comprised an able body of men, all of whom were interested in 
the work of the Commission; they employed a competent staff of 
experts in the several lines of inquiry, and were equipped with 
facilities, clerks and stenographers. The work is therefore to be 
judged by its results with due regard for the magnitude of the 
problem. What light has it thrown upon this question? Has it 
contributed facts that justify its existence? facts that are suf- 
ficient to furnish the basis for the proper solution of the problem ? 

The report of the Industrial Commission relating to trusts com- 
prises four volumes directly bearing upon this subject; volumes 
one and thirteen upon the American trusts; volume two upon 
trust and corporation laws; volume eighteen upon European 
trusts and the laws relating to their regulation and control. In 
addition to these volumes the Commission has published a large 
amount of matter bearing indirectly upon this subject; thus, vol- 
umes seven and fourteen furnish information in regard to the 
relations of capitalistic combination to labor; volume twelve, to 
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the great mining corporations; volume seven, those dealing in 
agricultural products, like milk and grain; volumes four and nine, 
relating to transportation, furnish information in regard to the 
discrimination of railways as they affect the great corporations: 
volume eleven, a report on the taxation of corporations. In 
addition to these volumes, the final report comprises a sum- 
mary and the report of the experts employed, on (1) mining 
combinations, (2) railroad combinations, (3) industrial com- 
binations and (4) the taxation of corporations. It also 
contains an appendix, showing the volume of production in 
various lines, price statistics for various commodities, a list of 
industrial combinations with their capitalization and dividends, 
and the amendment to the anti-trust act of 1890 introduced in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress by Mr. Littlefield of Maine. In the volumes 
relating to trusts, in addition to the testimony, there are found two 
papers of exceptional value, both by Prof. Jenks, the expert of 
the Commission, the one relating to prices of commodities dealt 
in by trusts and, second, to the character of the securities of 
certain railways and the more important combinations. The 
value of the testimony is largely enhanced by the very complete 
indices prepared and, for the use of the public at least, by the 
digests and reviews prepared by the experts of the Commission. 
The matter relating to trusts comprises about thirty-five hun- 
dred pages, of which about one-half is testimony and the remain- 
der reviews, digests, special report, indices, lists of witnesses, 
etc., etc. Over one hundred witnesses appeared before the Com- 
mission and testified in regard to over fifty of the larger and 
more important combinations. In some cases the value of the 
testimony regarding a certain trust was lessened by the fact that 
only one witness appeared, usually some one intimately connected 
with the organization of the corporation in question. 

Having outlined the organization of the Commission, the 
nature of the problem before it, and the general character of the 
report, we are now in a position to inquire, what light has the 
investigation thrown upon the questions involved in the trust 
problem ? 

I. THe Extent AND RAPIDITY OF THE CONSOLIDATION 
MoveMENT. Upon this point the report throws little light. The 
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table of consolidations which appears in the appendix of the offi- 
cial report is contributed by the Census, not by the Commission. 
In the final report, Prof. Jenks dismisses the subject with two 
pages and concludes that the figures “give no clue as to the extent 
to which such combinations are able to monopolize any industry.” 
The subject is one of great difficulty; no individual is able to 
solve it unaided. The government alone can furnish sufficient 
facts upon which any adequate judgment might be based. The 
present census gives a large amount of such data and draws cer- 
tain conclusions which are of value. A study of the census 
data would enable one to show the extent to which corporations 
are superseding partnerships and individuals in the management 
of business, and to what extent they have, up to the present time, 
succeeded in organizing the various great industries under a con- 
centrated management. This question is yet unsolved, notwith- 
standing that it is the center of the trust question. If large com- 
binations are growing no faster than the industries in which 
they exist, if individual enterprises keep pace with the large cor- 
poration, the consolidations will not be able to attain a monopo- 
listic position. Legislation ought to be very different when large 
corporations are working side by side and merely keeping pace 
with individual enterprises from that which might be required 
under a régime in which all industries are becoming fast con- 
solidated into capitalistic monopolies. 

Il. THe Causes oF Conso.ipaTion. Assuming that it is 
proven that there are large consolidations growing up in many 
branches of industry; that, temporarily at least, the great con- 
solidations possess powers different from those possessed by cor- 
porations twenty-five years ago; they are able to disregard to a 
certain extent the laws of competition,—the inquiry naturally 
arises as to the causes at work, or the underlying industrial con- 
ditions which are producing them. Upon this point the report 
of the Commission gives considerable testimony of value. The 
men who are inside the trusts, who were with independent com- 
panies before consolidation, who have been instrumental in bring- 
ing independent companies under the consolidation form, under- 
stand from experience the causes or conditions which have 
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impelled them to unite. It is doubtless true that these witnesses, 
in their testimony, have not always told the whole truth; never- 
theless they throw a flood of light upon the inside history of the 
formation of the great combinations. Taking the testimony as 
a whole, collating facts from one point with those from another, 
comparing these facts with each other and with the testimony of 
independent interests, a reasonably accurate diagnosis of the 
causes can be made. The men inside the great corporations 
emphasize the impelling power of competition as a cause. They 
call it destructive competition. They sometimes do not under- 
stand that the presence of a large fixed capital, useful for certain 
purposes but much less useful for any other, changes radically 
the nature and working of the laws of competition. The 
trained economist, however, is able to read into their testimony 
the underlying conditions which they often fail to see. On the 
other hand, the independent operators emphasize just as strongly 
the power of discriminations, of favors from railways to large 
corporations with which they have to deal. They are even 
inclined to think that, if railway discriminations could be pre- 
vented, if the smaller concern could be put upon a level with 
the larger one in buying its material and selling its products, that 
the progress of consolidation would at least proceed with much 
less rapidity. Those who read the testimony presented, therefore, 
must use judgment and compare these two sides of the story in 
order to get at the exact truth. Again, those interested in the 
consolidations are inclined to make light of the attractive influ- 
ence of monopoly, while the outside interests are apt to emphasize 
its power. In this connection one needs to remember the large 
place given to the possibility of a monopolistic position for a con- 
solidated corporation that one almost invariably finds in the pros- 
pectus presented to the independent interests when urging the 
desirability of combination. The inside interests again empha- 
size the possibilities of large economy in production sufficient to 
pay dividends upon the common stock issued as a bonus, without 


_ any advance in prices. The testimony on the whole shows, how- 
ever, that in most cases the predicted economies have not been 


fully attained and that often certain expenses incident to the 
management of business upon a large scale have crept in which 
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partially offset the economies that have been effected. Upon the 


basis of the facts disclosed, as summed up by the Commission, the ' 


causes of combination are, first, competition ; second, economy in 
production and distribution; third, the hope of monopoly power. 
The first and third of these forces, the former compelling consoli- 
dation, the latter drawing business interests together, are perma- 
nently active. The second certainly will be at work until the 
united establishments have attained that size which will give 
under a given condition of the arts and experience in business 
management the maximum economy. With the increased expe- 
rience in dealing with great business interests, there seems to 
be no possible limit to their size, so long as men can be found of 
sufficient calibre to organize and manage the consolidated corpo- 
rations. If then the three causes named above are the only ones 
answerable for the great combinations, it would seem that the 
dream of the socialists might after a time be realized through the 
evolution of the partnership into the corporation, of the corpora- 
tion into the corporation of corporations, until it should finally 
embrace all interests which might in any way, if left indepen- 
dent, compete with each other. 

In opposition to this view, there are many witnesses who tes- 
tified to the power of other forces. It will be admitted that what- 
ever contributes to the growth of the large establishment, caus- 
ing it to grow faster than its smaller neighbor, must be considered 
in connection with the causes that lead to the formation of the 
modern trusts. It is affirmed by witnesses that the policy of dis- 
crimination in freight rates, giving the competitive centers lower 
rates than the non-competitive centers, giving the business man 
with larger resources lower rates than his weaker neighbor, has 
contributed in many cases to the growth of certain corporations 
and to the destruction of others. If this be so, and its truth can 
hardly be questioned, discriminations by the railroads must cer- 
tainly be placed among the powerful, though less permanent 
forces, which have contributed to the formation of the great con- 
solidations. It is also a well known fact, to which the testimony 
in the Commission bears abundant evidence, that once a corpora- 
tion has gained a position of strategic importance, due, it may be, 
to favors from the railroads, operating over a considerable terri- 
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tory, it may adopt a policy of cutting prices at one point to drive 
out competition there while raising prices temporarily at all 
others. If the competition at the given point proves weak, this 
policy is almost invariably successful; even if competition is 
strong, it is often successful unless competition springs up at 
other points. If competition springs up at other points this pol- 
icy almost invariably proves unsuccessful and the consolidation 
in this case must make use of large economies in order to main- 
tain its existence. The history of the National Asphalt Com- 
pany, The National Cordage Company, and the National Wall 
Paper Company proves conclusively that where economies oi 
production are not for any reason attained, such a policy will 
usually prove unsuccessful in the end. The profits that come 
from a policy of discrimination may furnish the basis of a con- 
solidation, which afterwards may be maintained by establishing 
large economies in production. It is also affirmed that the desire 
to take advantage of the laws of the country, especially the 
protective tariff and the patent system, has contributed to build 
up consolidations. These influences are to be considered in con- 
nection with the desire to attain a monopolistic position. What- 
ever may give a monopoly will always prove an attractive force 
in drawing conflicting interests together, provided that after 
consolidation they are reasonably sure of attaining the fruits of 
such monopoly. If the tariff wall or the possession of a patent 
right will give a consolidation the exclusive control of a certain 
line of commodities within the United States, it is evident that 
such consolidation will be able to maintain prices above the com- 
petitive level of the world. The opportunity for a monopoly will 
thus be present within the industry, and will always hold out cer- 
tain inducements to the interests which may prove powerful 
enough to bring them together. To this fact, the witnesses 
before the Commission gave abundant evidence. 

In addition to these causes one other ought to be mentioned 
which is perhaps not sufficiently emphasized in the report of 
the Commission. This factor was emphasized by President 
Hadley in an article on the “Formation and Control of Trusts,” 
published in Scribner’s Monthly for November, 1899. President 
Hadley calls attention to the fact that the formation of a large 
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company, placing its shares upon the market, enables its owners 
to sell their interests to better advantage than they were able to 
do as independent interests. There seems to be a psychological 
principle operating which attracts American investors toward 
the big concern; mere bigness is considered to be a virtue, and 
a small share in a big concern is more highly esteemed than 
a large share in a small concern; that is, the investor puts a 
premium upon the value of a large enterprise and the men who 
have been most active in the formation of the large corporations 
have discovered this principle and have made use of it for their 
own profit. Suppose a corporation is formed of several indepen- 
dent concerns whose combined value is ten million dollars; let the 
promotor capitalize it at twenty million in shares of one hundred 
dollars each and sell it out to the public. The history of recent 
consolidation shows, in general, that he may sell the entire con- 
cern for considerable more than he would have been able to obtain 
if he had capitalized it simply at its real value, ten million. It 
is doubtless true that this factor is not a permanent one, and with 
more experience with the great corporation it will gradually 
lose its force. At the present time, however, it is a factor that 
must not be neglected in the summary of the causes at work pro- 
ducing the great corporate consolidations. 

The formation of consolidations in industry has often been 
treated as an isolated phenomenon in the economic world. This 
has led to much misapprehension. The forces at work produc- 
ing the industrial consolidations are the permanent integrating 
forces that are at work in all society. These forces differ some- 
what from the forces at work in the political world, or from 
those at work in the distinctly social world. They differ, how- 
ever, not so much in principle as in the specific way in which 
they operate. The consolidation of industry must be considered 
as a part of the evolution of society. Society to-day differs from 
the society of yesterday chiefly in point of organization. Perma- 
nent forces are at work in all lines of human activity, organiz- 
ing men’s interests into higher and higher forms. ‘This is seen 
in the progress of labor unions, in the organization of business 
associations, in the organization of governments, and at the pres- 
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ent time, most pronouncedly in the higher organizations of mod- 
ern business. 

[1]. THe Form or CoNSOLIDATED INDusTRIEs. It has often 
been stated that the form which consolidated industry assumes 
is of small account, that it is the purpose rather than the form 
that is of chief interest. It is entirely true that form is of less 
importance than the character and working of the consolidation. 
Still, when it is once recognized that the modern trust is a bus- 
iness organization and that in each organization of industry 
form is a factor of powerful influence, this question will not be 
lightly passed over. It is certainly true that the form under 
which business operations are conducted determines to a large 
extent the economies possible and to a certain degree the policy 
of the business. The partnership has certain advantages, the 
combination of interests into a pool or the Kartel certain other 
advantages; the corporation still others. The form which the 
consolidation assumes determines, to a considerable extent at 
least, the question of whether it will find it desirable in its opera- 
tions to aim at a low cost of production or higher prices for its 
products. In America, consolidated industry has finally taken 
the corporate form; the same is true in England and to a cer- 
tain extent in Germany and Austria. In general, however, the 
German form for the consolidation of industry is the Kartel, 
or the industrial combination proper. The testimony, and espe- 
cially the report, of Prof. Jenks on the European trusts shows 
that there is a vast difference in the working and in the effect 
within the industry itself and upon industries with which it is 
brought in connection, of a trust under the Kartel form from 
that of a trust under the corporate form. The great corpora- 
tion is, of course, a higher form of organization than the Kartel. 
It harmonizes the entire interests of the industry consolidated. 
Its permanent interests are always dependent upon lowering the 
cost of production and increasing the output. It thus tends 
naturally to reduce prices in order to increase its market. The 
German combination, on the other hand, depends largely upon its 
monopolistic position or at least upon a partial monopoly within 
its field. It is not so much interested from the economic stand- 
point in lowering the cost of production as in lessening the out- 
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put or increasing the prices of its goods. The question of form 
thus becomes a factor of the first importance in relation to the 
subject of international trade. The value of the corporation as a 
form for conducting large enterprises is emphasized upon almost 
every page of the testimony and especially by such witnesses as 
James B. Dill, John R. Dos Passos, and by such corporation 
leaders, as Schwab, Flint, Thurber, Stetson, Gary and others. 
The form which consolidated industry assumes is not only 
important from a political standpoint, it is of large importance 
from the standpoint of the investor. The process of consolida- 
tion, the formation of a huge corporation out of many small 
ones, gives a large opportunity for inside manipulation and for 
the operation of the corporation for Wall Street purposes. The 
question of capitalization thus becomes one of public importance 
since it is likely to affect the policy adopted by the corporation 
itself. The witnesses before the Commission generally agree 
that the inflated capitalization has no effect whatever on the 
prices of the goods sold. It is assumed that in all cases the cor- 
poration obtains as much as possible for its services. The 
increase in the amount of capital then will not enable the corpo- 
ration to demand or receive higher prices; if it asks higher’ 
prices it will sell less goods; and if, as it is assumed, it was 
obtaining the maximum revenue, an increase in price means a 
lessening of profits. Still there is evidence in the report of the 
Commission to show that while the amount of the capital issued 
does not affect its ability to put up prices, it does materially 
affect the policy of the directors in the conduct of its business. 
The amount of capital then is an important factor in determining 
whether the corporation shall be conducted for the purposes of 
economy in production or for stock speculation. The question 
of watered stock, which affects primarily the corporation in 
its relation to the investor, thus becomes a question in which 
the public are vitally interested. This constitutes the economic 
basis upon which legislation may be asked to prevent the evils 
that come from a flagrant watering of stock. The form of 
the union, too, determines the process of formation; that is, the 
promotion and underwriting of the consolidation. The report 


of the Commission shows that at present the laws of the States in 
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which the corporations are chiefly formed, are singularly defec- 
tive in protecting legitimate business interests in these points. 
Corporations are necessary for the permanent development of 
the industries of the country, and the investors in these corpora- 
tions ought to be protected as a matter of public policy, so that 
with reasonable care on their part their investments may be 
attracted into those lines where capital is most needed; that is, 
where the social demand for production is most urgent. It the 
investors are not protected, it means simply that the development 
of the industrial resources of the country will be retarded, and 
the demand not satisfied, unless the investors are able to protect 
themselves until public policy provides sufficient regulation over 
the formation of corporations to allow investments to be made 
with reasonable safety. 

IV. THe Monopoty Power or ComBINATIONS. The fourth 
question in the solution of the trust problem asks whether any 
of the great corporations have a monopolistic character, and if 
so, upon what basis this monopoly rests. The testimony 
upon this point is interesting and instructive, if not conclusive. 
The monopoly power of a combination is shown in the control of 
prices, of wages, and of the rate of interest. The first two are 
of more importance in this connection, since the capitalist is 
usually combined with the entrepreneur in the formation of the 
consolidation. Both the consumer and the wage earner are out- 
side. It is impossible for the consolidations to form a union 
with the consumers. It is not impossible for them to join with 
the wage earners, especially where the wage earners are united 
into some form of labor organization. The study of the 
monopolistic position of the great corporations ought to investi- 
gate especially the question of the relation of the consolidations 
to prices and wages. Prof. Jenks’s study of prices found in the 
first volume of the report is an interesting beginning in this line. 
If the consolidations are able to raise prices, this will be shown 
in the increase of the margin of profit. Prof. Jenks’s study shows 
conclusively that for a certain length of time at least the greater 
corporations have been able to increase the margin of profits. 
This study ought to be extended now that the way has been 
pointed out. The report furnishes a certain amount of mate- 
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rial upon which a study could be based, and in addition material 
will be found in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor for 
July, 1900, in the report of the Senate Committee on Prices and 
\Vages, and in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor for 
March, 1902, on the course of wholesale prices from 1890 to 
igor. It is possible to determine from a study of the available 
data certain facts with regard to the control of prices by the 
consolidations, that are now mere opinion. The chief defect of 
the report of the Commission is that it often deals with opinions 
when it might have given us facts. Possibly this defect is inci- 
dent to the method of the investigation, the examination of wit- 
nesses from all callings in life; still it will generally be admitted 
that the Commission might have given the public more of the 
kind of work that is included in Jenks’s study of prices. To illus- 
trate: the report of the Commission devotes a very large space, 
both in the testimony and in its final report, to the relation of 
the tariff and the trusts. The question of the tariff has been made 
so much a political one that the investigation is less valuable. It 
is everywhere evident that party interests are attempting to jus- 
tify party policy or make political capital out of the inter-relation 
of the trusts to the tariffs. It is stated, for instance, that the 
tariff “is the mother of trusts,” that the tariff is responsible to a 
large extent for the existence of the trusts in the United States. 
In answer to this charge attention is called to the fact that trusts 
exist in England. Therefore, the conclusion is that the tariff is 
not responsible for the trusts. This is nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to throw dust into the eyes of the public. The 
whole question is not, does the existence of the protective tariff 
favor the formation of trusts, but rather, under the protective 
régime are the trusts, after their formation, able to increase the 
margin of profit, to raise the level of prices above the competitive 
level? This is the question at issue and one which cannot be 
answered by the expression of opinion but by a study of facts. 
How do the prices of trust-made goods in England compare with 
prices in other countries? How do the prices of trust-made 
goods in the United States compare with the same trust-made 
goods in England or in Germany? These questions are capable 
of solution by statistical methods. For example, it would be pos- 
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sible to study the operations of the Steel Trust, as, for example, 
M. Yves Guyot has done, in a paper in the Journal des Econo- 
mistes, and show within reasonable limits what proportion of 
the profits of the corporation is due to the fact that it oper- 
ates within the protection of the tariff wall. On the other hand, 
certain industries in this country have no protection whatever. 
Here home and foreign competition tend to keep prices at the 
competitive level. In the establishment of the protective system 
it was assumed that while foreign competition would be 
removed to a certain extent, domestic competition would 
still be present to keep the price of the goods near the domes- 
tic cost of production. The formation of trusts within the 
protected industries has changed the conditions and enables a 
protected trust to permanently keep the prices for its goods in the 
home market at a level with the prices at which goods can be 
imported. Thus reduction of the cost of production increases 
the profits of the trusts. With increasing prices comes increased 
competition; with increasing competition among the investors 
within this line, further consolidation, increased cost of produc- 
tion, and permanently higher prices. With the ability to main- 
tain higher prices at home the temptation is strong to sell the 
surplus product in the foreign market at low prices in order to 
keep up the prices at home. This means that the protective tariff, 
which was originally adopted to encourage the growth of domes- 
tic manufactures, has become, under changed industrial condi- 
tions, the means by which consolidated industries are able to 
deflect a certain proportion of the social product from other lines 


‘into their own treasury. The report of the Industrial Commis- 


« 


sion furnishes a large amount of evidence to substantiate these 
views. 

The testimony also shows that the monopolistic position of the 
great corporations have been aided by railway discriminations, 
by the use of the factor system and by the policy of destructive 
competition at certain points in order that the great companies 
might be freed from the annoyance of local competition. All 
these systems have been used to build up and maintain monopoly 
prices. 
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The influence of the factor system has undoubtedly been too 
much emphasized. The testimony before the Commission shows 
that while the factor system may aid the trusts in maintaining 
prices slightly above the competitive level, it is very seldom able 
to secure a permanent increase in price. Nevertheless, its use 
may supplement the great forces that have been called in to aid 
the great consolidations in their attempt to gain supremacy 
within their own domain. 

In every line of industry one fact of utmost importance stands 
out clear and bold, that is, the vitality of competition. In the 
sugar industry, in the iron and steel industry, in the tobacco 
industry, in the rope and twine industry, in the asphalt industry, 
in fact everwhere, competition, notwithstanding consolidation, is 
a factor that the modern business man may neglect only at his 
peril. The rapidity with which capital has been accumulated 
within the last few years, the abundance of talent in the admin- 
istrative work of the corporation, make it impossible to crush 
competition except by depending upon the lowest cost of pro- 
duction. Railway discriminations may favor consolidation, 
the tariff and patent monopolies may contribute to their 
support; still wherever, for any length of time, any one of 
the corporations has attempted to maintain prices above the 
competitive level, the inevitable result has been the attrac- 
tion of new capital and brains. The modern corporations, 
therefore, have gradually been forced to realize that safety 
lies only in securing the lowest cost of production and main- 
taining prices at a level which will not attract new capital 
into the industry. The sugar trust has found this in the compe- 
tition with the Arbuckles. The steel corporation meets compe- 
tition at every point, and even the Standard Oil Company has a 
powerful competitor. The course of events seems to be every- 
where the same. The trusts when formed usually consolidate 
about go per cent. of a given industry. Under these conditions 
it is not difficult to keep up prices for a time. 

The high rate of prices attracts new capital; soon the 
trust controls not 90 per cent. but 70 per cent. or even 60 per 
cent. or less of the production. The facts showing the devel-> 
opment of new competition side by side with the great consolida- 
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tions, are perhaps the most important ones that the report of the 
Industrial Commission has given the world. These facts ought 
to be recognized both by the consolidations and by the legisla- 
tors; by the consolidations, since their existence depends upon 
observing the course of events in this particular; by the legisla- 
tors, since laws are unnecessary to protect the public so long as 
the competitive forces are able to work. 

Upon the subject of wages, there is a large amount of testi- 
mony, the most of which is of small value. It is generally shown 
that the consolidations have not reduced the wages of labor. It 
is not shown, however, what is the effect of consolidations on 
the growth of labor unions and the consequent ability of labor 
unions to protect themselves. There is a certain amount of evi- 
dence at least to show that so far the tendency has been to unite 
the forces of the consolidations with those of the labor unions to 
secure higher wages for the members of the union and somewhat 
higher prices for the products. This simply means that the 
added profits have been maintained with the aid of the laborers 
employed, at the expense of the public and the outside laborers. 
If this be the fact, it is evident that the union of the trusts with 
the labor unions constitutes one of the most dangerous features 
in connection with the consolidation of industry. 

V. Tue Puptic ContROL oF CONSOLIDATIONS. This subject, 
which ought to be considered only after a full investigation of the 
four preceding ones, is treated by the Commission with considera- 
ble fullness. John R. Dos Passos and Charles C. Allen testified 
at length on this subject. Prof. Huffcut treats the subject in its 
legal aspects, and it is considered in the final report by both Pro- 
fessors Jenks and Mr. Stimson, the legal representative of the 
Commission. Much attention is also given this subject in the 
examination of witnesses. The general source of information 
upon this topic is furnished by volumes two and eighteen. Vol- 
ume two gives the anti-trust legislation both of the United States 
and of the States and the decisions of the courts, together with a 
summary of the corporation law of the various States in the 
United States. The report of Profesor Jenks in volume eigh- 
teen gives the laws relating to corporations in foreign countries, 
especially England, Germany and Austria. Prof. Jenks’s report 
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is especially valuable, showing, as it does, the effectiveness of 
foreign legislation in checking the growth of speculative corpo- 
rations, limiting their power, and directing their activities within 
legitimate channels. The examination of the witnesses who tes- 
tified in regard to the corporation law of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and West Virginia, shows the weakness of our present cor- 
poration law under changed economic conditions. The present 
law was formulated and enacted for the government of small 
corporations, working under the laws of competition. These 
laws are entirely inadequate to govern the large corporations, 
some of which have a certain degree of monopolistic power. 
This investigation of State corporation law calls attention to 
two aspects of the problem that ought not to be neglected. 
First, the control of the corporations by means of improving the 
statute laws of the various States, and, second, the control of 
corporations through a federal corporation law. The testimony 
regarding the corporation law of those States in which the great 
corporations are chiefly formed shows how inadequate are the 
present laws to control corporations whose business is world-wide. 
Both the public and the law makers are beginning to see the 
folly of granting charters with no restrictions upon the opera- 
tions of the giant corporations and afterwards filling the statute- 
books with drastic laws attempting to curb the creatures which 
have grown strong on the favors given them. If the report 
of the Commission should have no other effect save that of call- 
ing attention to the absolute necessity of revising the corporation 
laws to fit the changed economic conditions, it would be justified 
in its existence. The investigation of the Industrial Commission 
directs attention to the desirability of changes in the State laws 
or to the adoption of a Federal corporation law. The difficulties 
of the latter step are fully discussed by Prof. Huffcut in his 
paper ‘* on the constitutional aspects of the federal control of cor- 
porations.”” Its advantages and disadvantages are considered by 
such attorneys as James B. Dill and John R. Dos Passos. The 
Commission itself recommended a Federal corporation law, only 
in case Federal supervision and taxation proved inadequate, “to 
properly control the great corporations and combinations.” 
Such action, involving, as it would, radical changes in the 
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government and the courts, it hopes may be avoided by Federal 
supervision and taxation. To accomplish this it is proposed to 
establish a bureau of the Treasury Department, to register all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce, to secure the reports 
necessary to tax their franchises, to inspect their books, to see 
that their accounts are properly kept, and to collate and publish 
information in regard to their operations for the use of Congress. 
It is thought by the Commission that such provision “‘will be 
sufficient to remove most of the abuses which have arisen in con- 
nection with the industrial combinations.” In addition to this 
recommendation and to those formulated in the preliminary 
report, the Commission further recommends, (1) that the anti- 
trust laws be strictly enforced; (2) that the policy of making 
local cuts in prices and discriminations to individuals be made a 
penal and criminal offence; (3) that provisions similar to the 
anti-stock-watering laws of Massachusetts be enacted and 
enforced. On the whole, the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are less radical than might have been expected. It is 
improbable, however, that the program proposed will be adopted 
by Congress. The chief value of the recommendations consist 
not in themselves, but in their effect upon the public mind and 
upon future legislation. It may reasonably be expected that 
Congress, at the coming session, will, upon full consideration 
of the report, provide legislation that, while not interfering with 
any legitimate business interests, will safeguard to a sufficient 
extent the interests both of the investor and the public. 
Maurice H. Rosinson. 


The University of Illinois. 





THE ANTHRACITE CONFLICT. 


HE anthracite coal strike lasted over five months and no 
industrial conflict in the history of the United States has 
attracted greater attention. Questions of momentous importance 
have been raised, and the prominence given to socialistic doctrines 
and literature ought to make the captains of industry pause in 
their mad rush to squelch all attempts of employees to organize. 
Men may differ as to the justice of the miners’ cause, but all must 
admire the brave fight they made. One single fact shows what 
the conflict meant to these mine employees. The mothers who 
went to the store with the Union’s orders, invariably asked for 
flour. Bread first of all for the children in the home. That is 
pathetic. 

Since the appearance of the article on “The Anthracite Coal 
Situation,” in the May number of the YALE REvIEw, many events 
of great importance have transpired in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania. On the first of April, a thirty days’ truce was 
agreed upon by the contending parties. During this time the 
National Civic Federation paved the way for a joint conference 
of the representatives of the operators and of the employees. 
From the first to the third of May, conferences between the dis- 
putants were held, all of which proved fruitless. The Civic 
Federation exhausted all means at its command to effect a settle- 
ment and avert the impending strike. Its efforts at conciliation 
deserved better results, and men of thought as well as the mine 
employees were disappointed at the outcome. 

On the third of May, John Mitchell and his lieutenants left 
New York City, and on the following day the executive board of 
the anthracite regions met in secret session in Scranton. Two 
conferences, each of several hours’ duration, were held, and that 
evening John Mitchell, President of the Mine Workers’ Union, 
in accordance with the majority vote of the executive board, 
ordered all mine employees to cease work in the anthracite col- 
lieries the following Saturday, May roth. He also called a con- 
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vention of mine workers to meet in Hazleton the following 
Wednesday, to decide whether the strike should be continued or 
not. The delegates, by a vote of 462 for a strike and 349 against 
it, resolved to continue the struggle until the demands of the 
Shamokin convention were granted. For four months no coal 
was mined in the anthracite coal basins. During the fifth month 
a few collieries produced some coal, but the total shipment to 
market, including the production of the washeries in operation, 
did not exceed 5 per cent. of the tonnage shipped when all the 
mines are in operation. 

No one expected that the strike would have lasted five months. 
The miners expected victory within a month, and the operators 
thought it would soon be over. Both parties were far from the 
mark. The struggle had not lasted long when the movements 
of the contending parties resembled those of mobilized armies, 
each bent upon inflicting the greatest loss upon the other. When 
the miners were called out, the firemen, pumprunners and engi- 
neers continued to work and thus kept the mines from being 
flooded. On May 21, John Mitchell ordered these men out, 
unless the companies granted them eight hours as a day’s work 
and no reduction in wages. This the operators, with rare excep- 
tion, refused to do, and on June 2, about 80 per cent. of the 
above employees quit work. The majority of the collieries were 
in danger of being flooded and much property destroyed. Meas- 
ures were immediately taken to preserve the properties. Super- 
intendents, foremen, assistant foremen, clerks, and an army of 
imported men took charge of the pumps and stationary engines, 
and by persistent and strenuous efforts most of the collieries were 
kept from being flooded. All sections of the coal fields were not 
equally successful in doing this. There were half a dozen shafts 
in the Southern coal field, which gave employment to nearly 
2,500 hands, at the mercy of the rising waters, and four or five 
months from the resumption of work, October 24, will expire 
before these mines will be in working order. 

On June 16, John Mitchell ordered out all fire-bosses, loader- 
bosses, barn-bosses, etc. These classes of mine employees were 
not members of the Miners’ Union, and the order seemed pre- 
sumptuous, to say the least. It can only be justified on the 
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assumption that the organization was anxious to cripple the 
operators in every conceivable manner and carry the conflict to 
the furthest possible extent. About 30 per cent. of these 
employees quit work—most of them from motives of fear; for 
it was not safe for them to work. This still further crippled the 
operators and added to the burdens imposed upon the men who 
stood loyal to their trusts. Those still remaining at the collieries 
performed any and all labor which was necessary for the pre- 
servation of the property. For this they were denounced as 
“scabs,” and closely watched in going to and coming from work. 
Every colliery where water was pumped became a beleaguered 
camp. Around most properties stockades or barb-wire fences 
were erected. Armed deputies guarded the companies’ shafts 
and breakers both night and day. Such were the conditions 
under which the water was kept out of the mines during the 
strike. 

On June 18, Mr. Mitchell issued a call for a general convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America, to meet in Indianapolis 
on the 17th of July, to consider the advisability of calling out 
the bituminous miners. In his address to the convention, he 
advised strongly against a sympathy strike and threatened to 
resign his position as president if one were declared. He out- 
lined a plan of relief in aid of the strikers by assessing the bitu- 
minous miners, and urged that an address be issued to the Ameri- 
can public, to enlist its moral and financial support in behalf of the 
anthracite miners of Pennsylvania. The convention adopted the 
suggestions of President Mitchell. 

The strike was now in its eleventh week, and no settlement in 
sight. The Boards of Trade in the anthracite coal fields, as well 
as those in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, passed reso- 
lutions calling upon the President of the United States to inter- 
fere and settle the dispute. Carroll D. Wright, Labor Commis- 
sioner, was sent by President Roosevelt to investigate the 
question. Mr. Wright, after carefully going over the situation, 
made his report. It was submitted to the Attorney General, 
and after careful consideration of the facts his opinion was that 
the President could do nothing. The report of the Labor Com- 
missioner was given to the public on September 3. 
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About the end of August, Senators M. S. Quay and Boies 
Penrose interested themselves in the strike and succeeded in bring- 
ing the representatives of the contending parties together. On 
September 3, George F. Baer, President of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, made a statement setting forth the contention 
of the operators. It was the first attempt made by the repre- 
sentatives of the capitalists to set forth their side of the con- 
troversy, and the consensus of public opinion was, that this 
statement ought to have been made at an earlier stage of the 
struggle. Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, also manifested 
considerable interest in the struggle and attempted to conciliate 
the contestants. The mine employees and their leaders looked 
with suspicion upon the efforts of these politicians. They sus- 
pected their honesty and probity and placed very little reliance 
upon their interference. 

In the meantime the strike had reached an aggravated stage. 
Riots occurred on July 30th in Shenandoah. One man was killed 
and about thirty wounded. On the following morning the 
Governor ordered out the State troops. During the fourth and 
fifth month of the strike, the mine workers became restless and 
demonstrative. Rumors became current that the operators would 
start certain collieries. Operations were commenced at several 
washeries, but the labor which the operators could command 
barely sufficed to keep down the water and, to the end of the 
strike, very little coal was mined. 

On October 3, the representatives of the operators and of 
the employees met in Washington, at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, who strongly urged both parties, from considerations of 
public policy and patriotism, to come to an agreement and relieve 
the situation, which was “absolutely intolerable.”’ This patriotic 
effort of President Roosevelt proved fruitless, as had the attempts 
of the above mentioned politicians of our State. Lawlessness 
and disorder were rife in the anthracite coal fields. Personal and 
property rights were interfered with, and an urgent demand was 
made for more troops to preserve property and quell riots. On 
the morning of October 7, the entire National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania was ordered out for duty in the anthracite coal fields. On 
the same day, Carroll D. Wright met John Mitchell in Phila- 
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delphia, and submitted to him the proposition, that the miners 
should resume work at once and that the President would appoint 
a commission to investigate the conditions in the anthracite coal 
fields. On the following day, Mr. Mitchell, after a conference 
with the district presidents, replied: ‘‘we respectfully decline to 
advise our people to return to work simply upon the hope that 
the coal operators might be induced or forced to comply with the 
recommendations of your commission.” 

Anthracite coal sold in New York for $25 a ton on October 6. 
The poor paid 30 cents a bucket for it. The situation was so 
critical and cold weather fast approaching, that conservative men 
in New York and Philadelphia feared riots unless the situation 
were relieved. The governors and senators of the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania called the representatives of both 
parties to the conflict to New York City, and urged them to 
settle their differences by mutual concessions. On October 8, the 
mine workers met in their several locals by the order of their 
president, to vote whether the strike should be continued or not. 
All the local unions unanimously voted to stand by the demands 
of the Shamokin convention. 

President Roosevelt continued his patriotic efforts to settle 
the strike, and on October 14, John Pierpont Morgan submitted 
to him a plan of arbitration signed by the presidents of the several 
railroads in the anthracite coal fields. A commission, compris- 
ing five men to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, was to be created. The questions at issue were to be sub- 
mitted to it. As soon as the commission was appointed, work 
was to be resumed. The findings of the commission would be 
binding on both parties for a period of three years. The Miners’ 
Union in convention at Wilkes-Barre, October 22d, accepted the 
proposition, and on the following day the President appointed 
General J. M. Wilson, Judge George Gray, Bishop John 
Spaulding, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Mr. E. W. Parker, Mr. 
E. E. Clark and Mr. Thomas H. Watkins, on the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission, which is now in session. Work was 
resumed at the collieries October 24. 

The violence and lawlessness which occurred in every com- 
munity throughout the coal fields beclouded the issues in the con- 
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flict, and few writers upon these grave problems are so familiar 
with the actual conditions in the anthracite coal fields as to intel- 
ligently and impartially discuss the merits of the points raised, 
Take the question of wages. In the average industry the workers 
can be classified and their wages uniformly regulated. This can- 
not be done in the anthracite coal industry. In the Northern coal 
field, the veins are, generally speaking, level. The miner is paid 
by the car, and the laborer is paid one-third of the gross amount 
of the miner’s due-bill. In the Southern coal field, 75 per cent. 
of the coal mined is mined by two miners working as “‘butties.” 
They are paid by the lineal vard for driving chambers and divide 
equally their earnings. In the Middle coal field, 50 per cent. 
of the coal is mined by one or the other of the above systems of 
payment, while the other 50 per cent. is mined in the strippings 
or breaches, where the men are paid by the day. This last class 
of mine employees, working in the light of the sun, is paid a 
lower wage than day men in the mines. The companies also 
furnish the stripping miners their supplies. 

This may give the general reader an idea of the complicated 
systems of wages due to the varying conditions in the anthracite 
coal fields. But let him add to this, that the workable veins vary 
in thickness from 100 feet to 2 feet; that the nature of the rock 
and carboniferous impurities ever differs; that the conditions 
under which timber is stood are not the same; that the conditions 
of mining the coal vary because of water in the chamber or su!- 
phur streaks in the veins so that allowances must be made—all 
of which enter into the wage question, and immediately it is 
obvious to the intelligent reader how complicated the situation is 
in the anthracite coal industry. An eminent economist, who has on 
several occasions visited these coal fields, said, “when anyone asks 
me about the wages of the anthracite miners, I beg to be excused.” 
These varying conditions make it possible for one man in our 
collieries to earn $100 a month, while another cannot make $25. 
Take an illustration. Miners who cut coal in the Skidmore vein 
are paid in one shaft $1 a car, and in another shaft not a mile 
away $1.25. Ina split of the Mammoth vein, a miner working 
in one shaft will get $1.07 a car, but if he moves to the next 
colliery he will get $1.25 for mining the same stratum in the same 
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basin. When we asked a miner in which place he preferred to 
work, he said, “in the colliery where the lowest rate per car is 
paid.” These varying conditions in the anthracite mining indus- 
try make the question of wages far more complicated than it 
ever can be in the bituminous regions. No schedule of wages 
can be drafted to cover the whole of the anthracite coal fields 
which will be just to all employees. The nearest approach to 
distributive justice will be attained, when each of the three sec- 
tions of the anthracite coal fields has a competent board of con- 
ciliation to which all questions of wages and allowances which 
cannot be adjusted by the foremen and miners will be submitted. 

The question of weighing the coal is alsoa difficult one. About 
30 per cent. of the coal mined in the Northern coal field is 
weighed; elsewhere in the whole of the anthracite coal mines, 
where the miner is paid by the car, the coal is not weighed. In 
the Middle and Southern coal fields 75 per cent. of the miners 
are paid either by the day or by the yard, so that the question 
of weighing the coal does not concern them. The remaining 
25 per cent. in the above coal fields make a common cause with 
their brethren of the Northern coal field and demand that the 
coal they cut be weighed. It is in the Lackawanna and Wyoming 
valleys, however, that the question of weighing the coal is a 
burning one, but the ludicrous part of the situation comes in 
when the miners admit that they are paid for mining coal by 
the car as much as, if not more than, those who mine it by 
the ton. 

The cry of the men is, “weigh our coal,’ and they ask for a 
ton of 2,240 Ibs. The companies that weigh the coal take from 
2,800 to 3,100 lbs. for a ton, and say that the 500 or 700 Ibs. 
extra represents the waste due to passing the coal through the 
breaker. The men say, “pay us for a ton of 2,240 lbs. at the 
breaker before the coal is taken out of the mining car’’; the 
operators say, “ we will pay you for a ton of 2,240 lbs. clean 
coal prepared for the market.” The miners declare, “we will 
stand the waste from the chambers to the breaker, and it is only 
fair that the operators should stand the waste in the breaker.” 
The question of weighing the coal then reduces itself to this: 
who is to stand the waste in the breaker? The contending 
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parties will ever debate the question. The only hope for a peace- 
ful solution of the problem is to submit it to a board of concilia- 
tion, which ought also to decide whether it is feasible or not to 
weigh all the coal mined in the various regions in the anthracite 
coal fields. 

The New York Tribune, in its issue of October 9, gave a 
synopsis of “what the strike is about,” and concluded by saying 
“nothing at all has been said about increasing the wages or 
shortening the hours of the miners’ employees, the mine laborers, 
who receive only $2 out of the miner’s $6.” This statement is 
not just to the miners and does not set forth the exact truth. In 
the Northern coal field, and in about 25 per cent. of the Middle 
and Southern fields, as above stated, coal is mined either by the 
car or by the ton. Wherever this system prevails, the miner 
hires and pays the laborer. The terms of the contract between 
miner and laborer are fixed by custom. The wages of the laborer 
are so regulated. He gets one-third of the gross value of the 
miner's due-bill. Two-thirds go to the miner, for he stands all 
expense of powder, oil, tools, blacksmith, etc. It is clear then 
that the wages of the laborer vary as do those of the miner. 
lf an increase of 20 per cent. is given the miner, and the laborer 
is paid one-third of the gross wages of miners, it is obvious that 
the increase will benefit both workmen equally. The laborers 
who are employed by miners engaged in what is known as “‘nar- 
row work,” are paid by the day. If eight hours as a day’s work 
were granted by the operators to company hands with the present 
rate of wages, the miners also would pay their laborers the 
standard rate of wages for eight hours’ work. Many intelligent 
men have raised the point specified by the Tribune as reflecting 
upon the miners, and as an illustration of gross selfishness. In 
the anthracite mining industry there are not wanting instances 
of cruel injustice practiced by miners upon their laborers, but in 
the present strike it is not true that the miners demand 20 per 
cent. advance in wages, none of which will go to the laborer. 
This class of mine employees will get its just share of whatever 
advance is given to contractors cutting coal. 

Another point that deserves attention is the statement so often 
made on the platform and in the press, that the coal companies, 
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in being both carriers and miners of coal, live in daily violation 
of the Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, which expressly 
states that the two privileges cannot be vested in one and the 
same corporation. The constitution now in force in Pennsyl- 
vania is the one adopted November, 1873. Previous to this, 
charters were granted to corporations conferring upon them the 
two-fold capacity of mining and carrying coal. The Delaware 
and Hudson Company was chartered in 1823; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western in 1853; the Lehigh Valley in 1847; 
the Little Schuylkill Navigation Railroad and Coal Co. in 1829; 
the Lykens Valley Railroad and Coal Co. in 1830. All the 
amended constitution could do with these companies was to state, 
that “no railroad, canal or other transportation company, in 
existence at the time of the adoption of this article, shall have 
the benefit of any future legislation by general or special laws, 
except on condition of complete acceptance of all the provisions 
of this article.” (Art. XVI, sec. 10.) The above corporations 
have existed for the last twenty-eight years without need of 
general or special laws, and they do business in a perfectly legal 
manner by virtue of the charters granting them the two-fold 
powers against which the amended constitution guards. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company was organ- 
ized November 17, 1896. It is a common carrier. The Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company is a distinct 
corporation from this and is the one that mines coal. George F. 
Baer is president of both companies, but there are two treasurers, 
and the accounts of the two concerns are kept perfectly distinct. 
The most intimate relation between these two companies that 
is known was the guarantee given by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad to the bondholders of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, that the bonds would be paid. 
The two companies may be one and the same, but in the eye of 
the law of Pennsylvania they are two distinct bodies, and are 
doing business in a perfectly legal form. A few railroads, such 
as the Ontario, Carbondale and Scranton Railroad, organized in 
1889; the Erie and Wyoming Railroad, organized in 1882; the 
Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill Railroad, organized in 
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1890, got their charters under the amended constitution. Each 
of these railroads is interested in mining and comes within the 
rights prescribed by the Constitution of 1873 by simply control- 
ling certain collieries which are operated according to the charter 
of the companies from whom they were purchased. We do not 
pretend to possess legal knowledge enough to speak authorita- 
tively upon the constitutionality of all the charters under which 
the corporations in the anthracite coal fields mine and carry coal, 
but as far as the above investigation goes, the companies which 
combine both powers are within the limits of the law; and it 
would be safe to assume, that no body of men would risk their 
wealth in an enterprise which was liable any day to be brought 
to court and pronounced illegal and in violation of the constitu- 
tion of the State. Corporations do not carry on their business 
in such a loose manner. A decade or so ago, a legislative com- 
mission was appointed to investigate this very question, and its 
decision was, that the railroads and coal companies in the anthra- 
cite coal fields were not violating the constitution. The authors 
of the Constitution of 1873 undoubtedly felt the evil incident to 
granting the right to mine and to carry coal to one and the same 
corporation, but it was then too late to lock the door—the horse 
was gone. When leaders of public opinion on the platform or 
in the press affirm that the anthracite coal companies violate the 
laws of the State daily, they speak for effect or know not whereoi 
they write. The cry of corporate lawlessness is a good catch- 
word, but the public asks one thing above all others from its 
leaders, namely, the truth. The friction between capital and 
labor is large at best, but when leaders, who are too busy or too 
indolent to find out the facts of the case, excite their followers 
with false statements, they become enemies of the public weal 
and disturbers of industrial peace. 

In the discussion of the various points raised in this conflict 
between combinations of muscle on the one hand and combinations 
of money on the other, few have been qualified to speak. Ignor- 
ance and prejudice have beclouded the real issues. The press 
has, for the last five months, been an arena where contending 
parties and their sympathizers meet. They have bandied words 
to no purpose. The interests of an important industry cannot 
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be decided in public debate. It is a question of rights which can 
be defined only by a body of competent men after an impartial 
and thorough investigation. After a costly struggle, which has 
paralyzed the whole of the anthracite coal industry, a rational 
solution of the difficulties is proposed. It is unfortunate that 
this could not have been done before hostilities were declared, so 
that an incalculable amount of suffering and loss might have 


been evaded. 
PETER ROBERTS. 
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Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams, Hull-House, 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 19g02—281 pp. 


The plea of the half-dozen essays which go to make up this little 
volume is, that we should cast our experiences in a larger mould 
and increase the circle of our sympathy. All people have a code 
of individual ethics, and most are willing to respect the claims of 
family upon them, but what is needed above all in successful work 
for society is identification with the common lot. From this lack 
of appreciation of vital needs much of the work of charity is 
ignorantly done. What is done with the best of intention produces 
the opposite of the result desired on account of inability to com- 
prehend the sensitiveness of the masses. 

For the girl just graduated from college there is the same conflict 
in duties. On the one hand there is the claim of the family that 
she should stay at home to discharge her obligation there, and on 
the other there is the social claim, possibly reinforced by her own 
desires, that she go forth and do what she can for the people around 
her. 

Most of the work that was formerly done by the family is now 
performed in mills and factories and by more social effort. But the 
work of the cooking of the food is still done in the home, and here 
our family ethics are supreme. This is the basis of our servant prob- 
lem and can never be settled until we allow our household employees 
to live with their own families, have the preparation of food in 
industrial centers and within shorter hours. 

In our educational methods most of the stress is laid upon the 
commercial branches, and the boy somehow gets the idea that the 
ideal life is one in an office, and that the factory is to be shunned. 
But there are thousands who are doomed to spend their lives in work- 
shops and it is but right that education should be adapted to the 
needs of such. In politics the same danger is confronted. The 
author has often in Chicago taken part in campaigns to purify the 
lower wards, and met with failure. What the people want to repre- 
sent them is a “good man,” and the ward boss is the finest type 
of this. He does those deeds which the people can appreciate, and 
soon gets such power that in one ward a third of the voters had jobs 
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given to them by the boss. This is something they can see, and 
renders the work of reform difficult. 

From her long connection with Hull-House the author is partic- 
ularly well fitted to deal with the subject of democracy and con- 
tact with the people. The volume is sprinkled with incidents of her 
work which render it attractive. The idea is continually being pre- 
sented to us that we belong to the whole, and that however fortune 
may turn a basic well-being will remain. 


WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 


The Development of Cabinet Government in England. By Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co., rg02— 
pp. Xvi, 300. 


The task of tracing the rise and progress of the English Cabinet 
from the days of Charles I (or earlier) to recent times is not an 
easy one. Professor Hearn long since expressed his own mature 
hesitation at having to consider the subject historically even in a 
chapter. And Alpheus Todd’s notable section on the Cabinet in his 
book “On Parliamentary Government in England,” is hardly satis- 
factory from the standpoint of constructive work. No writer had 
ventured to devote attention to the cabinet alone until Miss Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt set herself the task. The subject seems to have 
been suggested to her by Mr. J. A. R. Mariott of Oxford, while 
Professor York Powell read the earlier chapters of the work, pre- 
sumably in manuscript. 

Miss Blauvelt’s book is a brief contribution to institutional his- 
tory. In its very brevity there is an element of strength, for the 
reliable material on the English Cabinet is scattered and limited. 
The history of English councils is obscure. The historian of the 
early development of the Cabinet Council may be easily led off the 
track in the intricate windings of Tudor and Stuart committees. He 
can only hope to find his way through a clear understanding 
of the principles for which Parliament was struggling against the 
Crown. In a word, he must appreciate the evolution of the theory 
of the English government. Research he is, of course, bound to 
make, as stray facts may have a notable place in institutional develop- 
ment. And above all, his constructive ability will be appealed to at 
every step. 

The best word that can be spoken for Miss Blauvelt’s book is that 
it reveals a fair degree of constructive ability. The author has out- 
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lined a way through the troublesome Stuart times to the period of 
the Revolution, using judiciously the rather scanty material to show 
the methods by which the sovereigns sought informally to separate 
a small number of the Privy Council so as to obtain an efficient work- 
ing group. After a brief chapter on Sir William Temple’s Council 
of 1679, she treats at some length of the rise of the Whigs and the 
Tories, and of their part—a very important one—in the government 
by Cabinet. Henceforth her road is somewhat clearer. With the 
assistance of much of the best evidence of the writers after the Revo- 
lution, she develops the institution with considerable detail down to 
the beginning of George III’s reign (1760). Her account after 
that time seems to be based on the conviction that the place of the 
Cabinet in the English system of government was secured. It is 
consequently sketchy. The best part of her contribution lies in point 
of time between 1680 and the close of Walpole’s administration in 
1742. The core of the book is so good that it is difficult to account 
for some of its marked defects. 

A casual reading of the volume would reveal numerous blunders 
in chronology. Several times the author refers to the Act of Settle- 
ment of “1700.” Again she has a slipshod fashion of scattering 
references—at some of the crucial points of discussion giving no 
clues to aid the critical reader, and frequently leaving one to guess 
at the edition she may have used of such well-known writers as 
Macaulay, Clarendon, Burnet or Bolingbroke. But this is not so 
serious as her very systematic modernizing of the language of her 
authorities. Usually she gives not the slightest indication of omis- 
sions in a passage. Having followed up a large number of foot- 
notes extending over a hundred pages, I have found hardly a single 
really accurate quotation. Yet quotation marks have been retained 
in spite of such liberties. It is true that skill in alteration has been 
shown so that the sense of passages usually remains.” “Ministry” 
(p. 117) may be the equivalent of “Ministers,” or “real councillors” 
(p. 44) the equivalent of Pepys’s word “favorites”—the danger lies, 
of course, in sacrificing the old fact to a modern theory of what the 
fact should be. On the following pages (in foot-notes) there will 
be found inaccurate or misleading references: pp. 8, 24, 35, 46, 53: 
72, 85, 86, 90, 93, 117, 118. Some of the inaccuracies could have 
been avoided by proper proof-reading. The author’s intentional 
misquotation is quite inexcusable. 

Large as Miss Blauvelt’s task has been, she may yet be held 
responsible for apparently ignoring some of the more recent writings 
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on various phases of her theme. Her first chapter, for example, on 
“The Privy Council,” is inadequate. Professor Dicey’s Arnold 
Essay of 1860, entitled “The Privy Council,” could hardly help 
being of use. Miss Blauvelt has foliowed Dicey in holding that 
the Privy Council was an outgrowth of the Ordinary Council. She 
goes farther and seems to hold that the Ordinary Council was 
synonymous with the Permanent Council. Certainly the recent and 
very careful considerations of Sir William Anson on this point would 
support neither her view nor Dicey’s. Stubbs, Hatsell, Parry, 
Howell’s “State Trials,” with a few other references of small con- 
sequence are not—always excepting Stubbs—of very significant 
merit. There would seem to be no good reason why she did not 
save herself some inaccuracies in the chapter on Sir William Temple's 
Council, by reading Miss H. C. Foxcroft’s “The Life and Letters 
of Sir George Savile” (1898), chapter vi. We had concluded that 
Sir William Anson’s “Law and Custom of the Constitution” had 
been ignored, for not the slightest reference is made anywhere in 
the volume to this notable authority, until, unexpectedly, the parallel- 
ism between Anson (p. 108, Pt. II, 2d ed.) and Miss Blauvelt (pp. 
125-6) was discovered. This failure to acknowledge Anson would 
seem to be one more example of carelessness. The volume, it must 
be said in conclusion, needs very careful revision and partial rewrit- 
ing. These things done, and an index added, it should take its place 
as a really useful contribution to a difficult subject. 
HENRY BARRETT LEARNED. 


Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1901—viii, 369 pp., $1.75. 


The idea on which the Social England Series is based, that “to 
leave out nine-tenths of the national life, and to call the rest a his- 
tory of the nation, is misleading,” has led already to the publication 
of several excellent studies to fill the gaps in the history of England 
as it has formerly been treated. The book on Chivalry by Mr. 
Cornish, the Vice-Provost of Eton College, forms a worthy con- 
tinuation of the series. 

The subject is one beset with peculiar difficulties and temptations. 
Chivalry is a word that we use every day in a sense that would 
astonish a medieval knight; we apply it to deeds of sacrifice and 
valor with little discrimination, and couple it especially with the 
idea of “noblesse oblige.” A poor old woman drops her purse in 
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the street, a gentleman rescues her coppers for her at the risk of 
being run over, and we say “how chivalrous of him.” Our literary 
men, untrained in history, ascribe to the past the virtues that they 
would foster in the present, and talk all kinds of nonsense in praise 
of chivalry and in lament of its decline. One would never guess 
from what they say that the medieval knights could steal old women’s 
pennies and still remain the flower of chivalry, that the code by 
which they lived bound them only in relations with members of 
their own class, and that it was characteristically only a code of 
etiquette, regulating the externals of ceremony but not the virtuous 
motives from which good deeds spring. There was need of a book 
to spread information on these facts, and Mr. Cornish has given us 
one, both competent and interesting. 

In its sixteen chapters the book treats all the different sides of 
the life of the upper classes during the later Middle Ages. It 
describes the education of a page, the making of a knight, the knight’s 
life in war, on the crusades and in tournaments, his relations to 
women, to the church and to the people. Mr. Cornish has not con- 
fined his book to conditions in England, where social organization 
and chivalry never reached their highest development, but draws 
many of his illustrations from continental literature; he gives evi- 
dence of wide reading in medieval Latin and the Romance languages, 
and uses his authorities with discrimination and an appreciation of 
literary value. The reader does not feel the lack of references to 
German books, though the ability to handle them is suggested by a 
reference to Prutz, and some use might have been made of the con- 
venient collection of material in Schultz, Das héfische Leben zur 
Zeit der Minnesinger. Some slips appear in matters of fact, and 
in the use of technical terms, as on page 51, where servile tene- 
ments are referred to as “fiefs.” There is a tendency, perhaps inevi- 
table, to make the most out of both sides of a question, and to 
exaggerate the good features of chivalry along with its faults, as 
they appear to a modern eye. On the whole, however, the book 
is written with sobriety and fairness, and yet with a sympathy for 
the subject that makes it decidedly attractive. One feature deserv- 
ing recognition is the occasional reference that Mr. Cornish makes 
to modern survivals of the institutions which he treats, as in fagging, 
duelling and healdry. There are some twenty woodcuts, well 
chosen for the purpose of illustration. C. D. 
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Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law: being an Essay Supplemental 
to (1) “The English Village Community ;” (2) “The Tribal Sys- 
tem in Wales.” By Frederic Seebohm, LL.D., F.S.A. London 
and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1902—8vo, pp. xvi + 
538; price $5.00 net. 


As the title-page indicates, this book supplements the work that 
Seebohm has done already to throw light on the organization of 
Anglo-Saxon England. In a sense it completes that work, for 
though the present volume makes no pretension to be a final state- 
ment of facts, it presents a theory of Anglo-Saxon conditions and 
development based now on all the most important classes of material 
which can be drawn upon for evidence. The first of Seebohm’s 
essays, “The English Village Community,” blocked out the whole 
scheme of his work, but made its most important permanent con- 
tribution in tracing the continuity of the manorial and open-field sys- 
tems in the direction of the present. It was much less conclusive in 
tracing back the manorial system to its origins; while it urged the 
probability that Roman influence determined important features of 
the English organization, it left very shadowy the question of the 
extent to which tribal elements survived in the manorial period and 
affected its institutions. The importance of this question was recog- 
nized in the publication of Seebohm’s second essay, which was a 
study of the structure of the tribal system in Wales. This essay was 
written in preparation for the present volume, which summarizes its 
conclusions, applies them to an analysis of the institutions of the 
German and Scandinavian tribes, and finally, in the light of these 
preliminary studies, examines the laws and customs of the Anglo- 
Saxons in search of tribal elements. 

The author shows in “Tribal Custom’? a comprehensiveness and 
sagacity in the collection of material, an ingenuity in its interpre- 
tation and a skill in literary exposition that have marked his former 
work and have given him his high place among historians of eco- 
nomic institutions; the difficulties of his present task make more 
prominent his peculiar abilities and insure a high rating of the 
book, even though they may force a reconsideration of some of its 
conclusions. The chief difficulty the author has had to face will be 
apparent in comparing “Tribai Custom” with the first part of “The 
English Village Community.” In the older work the author could 
begin his investigations with the manorial and the open-field systems 
as they existed in comparatively recent times, and the method that 
he followed in tracing the history of these institutions was truly 
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one of working back from the known to the unknown, as he so 
often said. In the present work he speaks again of “working back- 
ward from the known to the unknown,” but the conditions are dif- 
ferent and the phrase is hardly applicable to them. He works back- 
ward, it is true, in his examination of the English sources, beginning 
with those least remote in time, but the “known” before his eyes as 
he studies and interprets the evidence is not the knowledge of tribal 
conditions in any period of English history; it is the knowledge of 
the workings of tribal society in general. This knowledge has been 
gained from the study of tribal organization in Wales and Ireland, 
and checked by the study of phenomena apparently tribal shown by 
Continental peoples, but it is not equal in value to direct evidence 
from the territory which forms the field of the investigation. It 
forces the argument to be carried on mainly by analogy, and leads in 
its results only to probabilities; however strong these probabilities 
may be, all students will hope for the discovery in Domesday Book 
and other local sources of other evidence to modify or confirm them. 

The first chapter, on “The currency in which wergelds were reck- 
oned and paid,” is fitted to impress the reader with the difficulties 
that faced the author and the skill shown in meeting them. For his 
purpose of comparing the social classes of peoples emerging from 
the tribal stage it was necessary to reduce to a common standard the 
wergelds of many different times and places, expressed in different 
chattels and in coins varying both in weight and material. The 
reduction, performed evidently at the cost of considerable investiga- 
tion and drudgery in computation, shows correspondences between 
the wergelds that are most remarkable. Seebohm does not attempt 
to follow out all the questions raised by this general uniformity of 
wergelds, but, having established it, uses it as a principle by which 
to correlate the institutions of the different peoples; it serves him as 
a touchstone by which he tries the doubtful statements of the laws, 
and by which he dates and places floating scraps of evidence. 

To follow the author through all the course of his investigations 
would extend unduly a review that can hope only to indicate the 
main features of his work. Some groups of barbarian laws show 
only feeble remnants of tribal institutions surviving the influences to 
which they were subject after the period of the migrations; others, 
notably the Scandinavian laws, present tribal customs almost in the 
vigor in which they are pictured in the Celtic accounts. Most 
readers who have followed the disputes of recent years will regard 
as of special interest Seebohm’s discussion of the Salic law; the 
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vexed words alod, terra Salica, vicini, gain a new meaning in the 
terms of tribal custom by which Seebohm interprets them. Compar- 
ing Seebohm’s treatment of the barbarian laws with that of Fustel 
de Coulanges, the reader realizes that a great advance has been made 
and that Seebohm has furnished the student of early Germanic insti- 
tutions, in his exposition of the tribal organization, with an instru- 
ment of analysis that is likely to be used more and more as time 
goes on. 

The last two hundred pages of the book are given up to a dis- 
cussion of the topic indicated in its strict terms by the title, tribal 
custom in Anglo-Saxon law. Very briefly, the conclusions or hypo- 
theses of Seebohm are as follows: Cattle grazing and agriculture 
were carried on together after the conquest, the latter in the tribal 
form of the open-field system, with no permanent division of the 
fields. The distinction between classes rested on the tribal principle 
of complete or incomplete kindred, and it was still possible for a 
member of the dependent class to rise by the growth of his kindred. 
The effect of the conquest was, however, to weaken the tie of kindred, 
and to strengthen relations more purely political in a modern sense. 
The upper class came to be that which held land directly from the 
king, and was bound to public services; the lower class grew into 
tenants on the land of its rulers, and was held to payment and 
services to them. By the time of Alfred this process was practically 
complete; the ceorls of that time were mostly gafol-geldas on the 
land of others. Those holding land directly from the king became 
lords of manors, who found in tribal principles convenient support 
for the extension of their judicial powers, and passage in the old 
way from one class to another ceased to be possible, though the dis- 
tinction between classes was still not so deep as it would appear when 
judged by later standards. 

While Seebohm finds in the tribal organization the germs of many 
of the English institutions, it is important to note that he looks else- 
where for the origin of some elements of the manor. There is 
nothing tribal about the yard-lands, uniform holdings with single 
succession, and he still turns to Roman influence, economic and cleri- 
cal, to explain some of the characteristics of manorial serfdom. 
cm 
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The Passenger Traffic of Railways. By Walter E. Weyl, sometime 
Harrison Fellow in Economics in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1901. Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Series in Political Economy and Public Law. No. 16—~— 
249 PP- 


It is seldom that a writer, when treating of railways, has been 
familiar with conditions in various countries and so grouped his 
knowledge that it is at once available for purposes of comparison. 
This the author has fortunately done, and the work is a great store- 
house of statistics translated, as a rule, into dollars and miles at 
the expense of much time and care. There are very few cases where 
he has grouped different systems of measurement, although in the 
note to page 72 we find: “In comparison with these statistics, Brit- 
ish India in 1898 had 35,384 kilometers of railway, British America 
27,161, and Australia 23,334 miles.” The expenditure of a few 
moments would have obviated this incongruity. 

Starting with the assumption that it is a good thing for a nation 
to encourage traveling among its people, he tries to see what means 
will be most likely to bring about this end. In a rich country where 
the stations are far apart, better accommodations and a higher rate 
of speed will probably have more effect than will reductions in fares. 
The United States comes the nearest of any nation to fulfilling these 
conditions and yet even here fares are so high that there is very 
little long-distance traveling by the poorer classes. On the conti- 
nent it is different. The population is dense, the stations near 
together, and the economic condition of the mass of the people such 
that with passenger rates of two cents a mile there would be but 
little local and almost no long distance travel. The question before 
the authorities then is to encourage travel by cheap rates, and the 
first problem that confronts them is where to begin with the cheap 
rates. Writers like Engel and Hertzka advise that the rate be made 
independent of the distance traveled, or in other words advise the 
introduction of the zone system, which is at present in force in a few 
countries, but with the decided difference that there shall be but 
three or four zones within any country. To the study of this 
proposition a considerable share of the book is directed, and the 
author is of the opinion that the exact opposite of this policy should 
be adopted. The plea for the zone system has become identified 
with the demand for cheaper rates. But the cheapness of fares and 
the principle of the zone system are by no means one and the same, 
and the real point at issue is whether greater attention should be 
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given to the development of near or far traffic. Experience in the 
past has shown that when fares are reduced or another and lower 
class is introduced into passenger classification, it is the near traffic 
that is at once stimulated. And this, in a way, is what is needed 
to-day. There is the great congestion of population in the indus- 
trial centers, with the tenement house problem, and the people can 
not be got to move into the suburbs unless the rent in the country, 
plus the railway fare, is less than the rent in the city. It is then good 
policy for the government to encourage its short distance traffic that 
the people may be enabled to lead a healthier life. To do this with 
success, the cheap rates should be introduced on the fast trains that 
too much time need not be consumed on the journey to and from 
work. If the government is to improve the condition of the people, 
here is the great opportunity rather than in the encouragement of 
long distance traffic, for on the continent it is possible to reach many 
points of interest without going what in this country we consider 
a considerable distance. 

The chapters dealing with the Taxation of Passenger Traffic and 
the Legal Relation of Carrier to Passenger are very short and give 
the briefest outline. When dealing with the probable future of the 
passenger traffic, the question of the competition of electric roads is 
introduced, and the statement hazarded that in short distance inter- 
urban traffic they will cut very largely into the business of the steam 
railways. WILLIAM B. BAILEY. 

Yale University. 


Lectures on the Theory of Economics. By Frederick Charles Hicks, 
Sinton Professor of Economics and Civics in the University of 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati: The University of Cincinnati Press, 


1g01I—289 pp. 


Professor Hicks has produced a compact and clear statement of 
economic principles well adapted to the use of the student. The 
book is evidently intended as an elementary text-book, but in some 
respects the author has not hesitated to depart from traditional lines, 
and, where he has done so, he has been able to give a clear reason 
for his position. Among the contributions which are new, either 
in substance or in form, may be mentioned particularly the emphasis 
laid upon the production of demand. “That wealth is produced, i. e., 
that want attracting power is created by the development of demand, 
is attested by the facts of everyday experience, where the develop- 
ment of demand gives want attracting power to that which before 
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did not possess it or increases that power in commodities which 
already possess it in some degree. No small part of the 
energy expended in business is directed towards the development of 
demand. From an economic standpoint, an expenditure of energy 
is productive whenever it results in the existence of want attracting 
power and unproductive only when it fails to accomplish that result.” 
(p. 76.) The use of the phrase “division of function” instead oj 
“division of labor,’ while departing from tradition, is certainly 
more logical and may, perhaps, be expected in time to supercede the 
older expression. In his treatment of supply and demand, Prof. 
Hicks introduces the idea of a conflict between competition and 
monopolization, making the price of a commodity in exchange “the 
resultant of the influence of competition and monopolization, falling 
as competition prevails and rising as monopolization prevails.” 
Thus, monopoly is not treated as an absolute thing, but only as a 
tendency which counteracts the effect of complete competition. 
While not rejecting the Ricardian law of rent as applied to dis- 
tribution, Professor Hicks shows that, given the hypothesis with 
regard to the production from land on which that theory is based, 
the same consequences apply to profits, interest, and wages. The 
recognition of differential gains in the other agents of production, 
while not new, is carried out by the author with consistency and 
clearness, but he might have spared us the statement that his con- 
clusions “are equally as (sic) valid as those that constitute the Ricar- 
dian doctrine of rent.” (237.) In its general scheme the book fol- 
lows a familiar order, putting into Part I general concepts, including 
the law of value; into Part II production, and into Part III dis- 
tribution. A short index adds to the convenience of the book for 
reference, and each chapter is preceded by a bibliography, which 
seems to be confined to books printed in the English language. 
H. W. F. 


Government in State and Nation. By James A. James, Professor 
of History in Northwestern University, and Albert H. Sanford, 
Professor of History in the Stevens Point (Wisconsin) Norma! 
School. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901—pp. 383. 


Although a larger number of different books on civil government 
have been published in the United States than in England, Germany 
and France, yet one can easily count upon the fingers of his hands 
those which are satisfactory to use with a class of bright young 
men, nineteen years old. Those persons who are in favor of this asa 
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stated subject for admission to college or for a compulsory subject in 
the earlier years of the college course, have been met with the just 
criticism, that judged by most of the text-books, such a study would 
be a mere “cram,” a memory subject, of little use for discipline. 
This book does considerable to blunt the edge of such criticism. 

The authors are not known much east of the Alleghanies, but this 
book gives evidence that they are experienced teachers of the sub- 
ject, who have written for adult pupils, from the point of view of 
the actual classroom and not of the scholar’s study. 

The book is divided into two main divisions, Local Government 
and National Government, which is more reasonable than those 
books in which town, city or county are treated almost as separate 
entities from the state. The subject of town and county govern- 
ments is confined to one chapter of eight pages, wherein these local 
governments are briefly sketched in bold outline. This is very 
sensible in a book intended for general use throughout the nation, 
as the machinery of local government differs so much in different 
parts of the country, that a description of the New England town 
system has little practical value for pupils in the Southern or West- 
ern States and vice versa. 

The authors have also been wise in holding the scales evenly 
between the historical and the analytical or descriptive treatment of 
the subject. Some books on civil government are sorry attempts 
at writing milk-and-water constitutional histories for youthful stu- 
dents, tracing back in detail the developments of institutions to the 
earlier epochs of English history. For such work as this the average 
pupil has little liking and less capacity until the last years of his 
college course. Then he is better prepared by maturer mind and 
larger historical development to appreciate and assimilate such 
knowledge. 

The subject-matter of most books on civil government is largely the 
same, being dressed up in slightly different forms, according to the 
spirit of the authors. But this volume contains not a little fresh and 
original matter, which the jaded reader of the descriptions of the 
machinery of government in other books comes upon with pleas- 
ure and interest. Examples of such chapters are those on public 
finances, the exercise of police powers, labor legislation, precedure 
in Congress, the growth of Congress and commerce, and the excel- 
lent chapter on the relations between the Federal Government and 
the States. The following quotation from this chapter is character- 
istic of the spirit and style of the book: 
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“We have spoken as though there were two governments, but 
in reality there is but one. Its parts (State and National) are dis- 
tinct, but not separate. They fit into and harmonize with each 
other. Each is necessary to the existence of the other. In the anal- 
ysis of our government from a legal point of view we examine them 
separately, but in the bestowal of our patriotic allegiance as citi- 
zens no such separation is possible.” 


If, as has been said, one of the main objects of education is to pro- 
mote thought, this volume is a distinct advance on most books of 
its kind. Its well phrased subject-matter, and its stimulating ques- 
tions tend to lift the teaching of civil government from its ordinary 
place as a valuable information subject to a higher plane, as a dis- 


ciplinary subject of considerable value. 
GEORGE L, FOX. 


The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary and the 
Secondary. School. By Henry E. Bourne. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1902—12mo0, pp. viii +385. (American 
Teachers Series.) 


Professor Bourne tells us that it is the particular aim of his book 
to aid those teachers of history who have had no special training in 
historical work. He suggests three prerequisites to successful teach- 
ing: (1) a careful consideration of “the development of history as 
a way of portraying the experience of mankind”; (2) some knowl- 
edge of ‘the methods by which it seeks to reach the sure basis of 
fact’; (3) a serious study of “the problems of historical instruc- 
tion” (p. vii). In treating these points he has not only made a wise 
selection of material, but he has also shown admirable skill in its 
arrangement. Instead of beginning with some abstract discussion 
he traces the development of the idea of history from ancient to 
modern times. Regarding history as “an important branch of lit- 
erature” as well as a “series of events,” he shows how and why 
“history, or historical writing, has varied in form and in motive and 
in characteristic interests from age to age” (p. 16). He then defines 
history in the words of Bernheim as “the scieace of the development 
of men in their activity as social beings” (p. 17), but maintains 
that there is no “physical science of history.” 

The same concrete method characterizes the second part of his dis- 
cussion, where he gives a sketch of some of the great collections 
of historical material, not so much in the hopes that these will be 
used in classroom work, but to suggest sources from which the 
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teacher may draw for his own instruction, and to illustrate methods 
of research and criticism which he may, to some extent at least, 
profitably employ. 

The consideration of the “problems of historical instruction” takes 
up the greater part of the book and begins by introducing the reader 
to what is being done in French, German, English and American 
schools, thus enabling him to form independent judgment on points 
at issue. The chapter on “The Value of History” ought to be of 
particular interest to inexperienced teachers. That the author’s 
ideas of the educational value of history are as yet far from realiza- 
tion, is painfully evident to all who have had any experience in exam- 
ining entrance papers or in conducting first year college classes. 

It is when Professor Bourne outlines a programme for history 
study that he is most likely to meet with differences of opinion. Yet 
here, as everywhere in his book, he aims at a moderate position, tak- 
ing “account of what is actually being done as well as of the ideals 
which thoughtful schoolmen cherish” (p. 106), and basing his sug- 
gestions on the sound principles of unity and development. He out- 
lines the following elementary course: 5th grade, biographical treat- 
ment of American history, since (p. 109) it is only through the 
familiar that the pupil can work toward the unfamiliar; 6th grade, 
selected periods (ancient and medieval) of European history; 7th 
grade, American colonial history, taught as a part of the contem- 
porary history of England, with its European connections, the pupil 
not being “allowed to look at everything from the standpoint of 
achieved independence” (p. 112), as such a treatment would “dis- 
tort all the facts of colonial history”; 8th grade, American history 
since 1783, Civics, the growth of the great states of Europe since 
1815. American and European history are closely connected till 
1815, and if the latter is to be studied after this date it should be 
taken up just before the course in civics. 

In the secondary school “the first year should be given to the 
study of Greek and Roman history, with their oriental connections, 
and the last year to American history and civics” (p. 115). Though 
there is a difference of opinion regarding the work of the second and 
third years, it seems advisable to reproduce on an advanced scale 
the course as given in the grammar grade. 

The full discussion of these programmes is reserved for part two 
of the book. Here the author develops such a treatment as will 
accord with the ideas of unity and development already set forth, 
€. g., stress should be laid on the history of the Greek colonies and 


the spread of Hellenistic influence after the conquests of Alexander 
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the Great (p. 206); the Empire should be studied as a part of 
Roman history since “it is undoubted that Rome did more for later 
civilization during the imperial period than during the Republic” (p. 
230); 395 A. D. (p. 195) should be chosen to mark the end of 
ancient, and 1560 (pp. 256, 261) the end of medieval history; the 
importance of England in colonial and European affairs should be 
indicated (pp. 292, 293). 

Professor Bourne does well from the standpoint of sound teach- 
ing to advocate the use of a text-book as preserving unity in the work 
of the course and furnishing a basis for collateral readings and for 
the more detailed study of special topics (p. 156). He advocates 
rightly a “judicious use of sources,” i. e., as an aid for finding defi- 
nite answers to specific questions (p. 178) rather than as a “prin- 
cipal means of acquiring knowledge” (p. 183). He rests his claim 
for the study of civics not merely on its “practical value as a prepara- 
tion for citizenship” (p. 97), but also sees in it the same value as in 
elementary science or history. 

The generous bibliographies throughout the book will be of par- 
ticular value to teachers. Of course such lists in a work of this 
character cannot hope to be exhaustive and yet there are several 
titles which from their accord with Professor Bourne’s general 
plan, or for their bibliographies, or their adaptability as reference 
books, might well be added in the text, e. g. E. F. Hendersen, Side 
Lights on English History; G. W. Botsford, A History of Rome. 
For civics the following might prove useful: F. H. Clark, Outline 
of Civics, a supplement to Bryce; J. Schouler, Constitutional 
Studies; L. Courtney, The Working Constitution of the United 
Kingdom. It would seem more natural to find Cheyney’s /ndustrial 
and Social History of England in the list on page 130 than in the 
single foot-note reference on page 268. 

The volume as a whole is a fair example of Longmans’ good book- 
making. There is, however, one slight misprint on page 180. 


WALTER IRENAEUS LOWE. 
Wells College. 


Finland, its Public and Private Economy. By N. C. Frederiksen. 
London: Arnold. Agents for the United States; Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1902—xi, 306 pp., 2 maps. 


Among the many books published in recent years, giving compen- 
dious accounts of the resources and economic organization of the 
countries of Europe, it is natural that the greater number come 
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from the countries of the center and East, where the features of the 
modern industrial organization have more impressed the observer, 
by reason of their contrast with the surviving institutions of an 
earlier time, and where interest in all change has been stimulated 
by the growth of racial and national consciousness. There is 
now a special reason for the publication of an account of the national 
life of Finland, the danger, namely, that the country will soon lose 
its identity in the great Russian state, and Frederiksen’s book has, 
in anticipation, something of the melancholy interest of an obituary 
description. 

The author, formerly professor of political economy and finance 
in the University of Copenhagen, has digested the most important 
statistical material relating to his subject, and, though he has packed 
the book too closely with facts to attract the casual reader, has made 
it to the student the best source of information in English on the 
economic life of Finland. He describes the recent development and 
present organization of the different branches of production, and 
in a concluding chapter touches on the political questions involved 
in the constitutional conflict with Russia. 

Ifa student, in making acquaintance with Finland, is likely to feel 
at first surprise at finding in this corner of Europe a Ural-Altaic 
people, related in language to the Lapps and Samoyeds and entirely 
distinct in origin from the peoples of the Aryan group, he is certain 
later to be still more surprised when he realizes how little influence 
the Turanian blood has had in moulding the social constitution. 
The Finns have borrowed so much from their western neighbors 
that they have become absolutely Europeanized—more so, one is 
tempted to say, than the Slavs of Russia. Almost precise parallels 
to the organization and problems of government control that Fred- 
eriksen describes can be found in the history of Sweden or Germany, 
and his book is no place in which to seek strange Asiatic institutions. 

The decisive part played by Swedish influence in the institutional 
development of Finland finds a counterpart, in regard to the material 
development of the people, in the restrictions imposed by the posi- 
tion and physical characteristics of the country. A great stretch 
of granite, covered only by a thin layer of glacial deposits, it offers 
almost no mineral riches and would yield but little to cultivation 
under the most favorable climatic conditions. Add then the fact 
that Finland is no nearer the equator than Greenland or Alaska, 
and the difficulties of agriculture will be apparent, even when due 
allowance is made for the differences in climate of America and 
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Europe. Only 4 per cent. of the area is under cultivation, while 
half or more is covered by forest, and much is absolutely barren. 
Forest products form more than half of the total exports of the 
country, dairy products come next among the exports, while most of 
the manufactures and much of the food are imported. 

Many facts are cited by Frederiksen, in the chapters on manu- 
facturing, commerce and banking, to show that Finland shares in 
the economic progress of the rest of Europe, but the tendency of the 
book is to emphasize these facts to the point of exaggerating their 
importance; they should be judged in the light of indications of a 
backward industrial organization, of which he furnishes a number 
(e. g., pp. 133, 150, 223, 262). There is a great deal of poverty, 
especially among the landless classes of the country districts, num- 
bering a third of the total population, and, though Frederiksen writes 
in a sanguine tone of the possibilities of improvement, his arguments 
are not convincing. Finland will never be a rich country, and its 
chance even for a moderate degree of comfort is now in doubt. All 
depends on the outcome of the constitutional conflict with its Grand 
Duke, the Czar of Russia. 

Finland can prosper only by trade, which will enable it to utilize 
its strong industries, forestry and dairy farming, to make up for its 
weakness in manufactures and food production. Its foreign com- 
merce has grown to the very respectable figure of 165 marks Finnish 
(say $33) per head of population, and the whole future of Finland 
depends on the development of this commerce. Incorporation with 
Russia, however, on which the government of the Czar seems deter- 
mined, will probably subject Finland to the Russian tariff, which is 
three or four times as high in its scale of duties as the present tariff 
of Finland, and which would increase immensely the burdens of life 
in the province. Other features of the constitutional conflict, the 
new army regulations, the introduction of Russian officials and of 
the Russian language, may be more severe blows to the national 
pride of the Finlanders; nothing could injure more seriously their 
material welfare. The Russian tariff and Russian taxes will take 


from Finland even the little that it has. 
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Experimental Sociology: Descriptive and Analytical. Delinquents. 
By Frances A. Kellor, Graduate Student in the University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1901—xvi + 


316 pp. 


This book contains the result of study according to the laboratory 
method on female offenders in the South. Miss Kellor visited sev- 
eral institutions in the Southern States, measuring and studying the 
women confined therein, most of whom were colored. The chapter 
on Sociological Data is possibly the most valuable, containing as it 
does the results of careful investigation in a field that is rather 
neglected in this country. The education, nativity, conjugal con- 
dition, and early surroundings of the inmates were studied and 
the material presented in an interesting manner. The difficulties 
encountered in the work were very considerable, for elaborate appli- 
ancies had to be carried about and set up, and the inmates were 
often unwilling to be examined. The description of the penal sys- 
tem of the South affords an instructive comparison to that of the 
North. The bibliography appended is particularly good. 


WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 


Colonial Government, an Introduction to the Study of Colonial 
Institutions. By Paul S. Reinsch. New York, 1902—pp. 386. 


It is by the inclusion of such numbers as the one before us that 
the “Citizen’s Library” is enriched and rendered better able to 
accomplish what one is led to regard as its purpose. To appeal to 
the American citizen, a superficial jocularity and a labored pedantry 
are equally out of place; but sound reason and real information 
may always hope for a hearing. These essays on the government 
of colonial possessions are not, on the one hand, overloaded with 
quotations and references; nor are they written in the words-of-one- 
syllable style sometimes affected in what are intended to be popular 
treatises. While they are easy and entertaining reading, they both 
challenge the thought of the reader and inspire him with a sense 
of confidence. There is no cheap partisanship, no catering to “pres- 
ent American problems”; the treatment is, in a word, scientific. 

If a book has qualities that recommend it to the thoughtful citizen, 
it should, other things being equal, serve also as an excellent text- 
book or volume of reference, in colleges. This is the case with 
the book in question—it is singularly efficient in its elucidation of 
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the less evident points in modern systems of colonial government, 
and furnishes a good perspective of what to one unversed in details, 
and without a guide, appears of almost hopeless complexity. It 
should therefore be welcomed by the teacher. 

The author is at his best, perhaps, in what he says of spheres of 
influence and protectorates, of the French system of “assimilation,” 
and especially of the much discussed proposals for British imperial 
federation. What is said of the chartered companies is less satis- 
factory, largely because it lacks the full survey of colonial history 
which is all but indispensable as a setting for the clear demonstration 
of present colonial forces ; and the same fault, inherent in the brevity 
and general purpose of the book, may be found in other cases. But 
few, however, of the blemishes of the “timely” book are to be 
detected. 

It may seem strange to praise the author for insisting upon the 
orderliness and sequence of human development, now that the work 
of Darwin and Spencer is supposed to have been incorporated in 
the very substructure of the social sciences; as a matter of fact, 
however, the colonial writer or missionary who stands for the neces- 
sary antecedence of municipal to general political franchise, of 
hygienic, economic and moral advance to religious “conversion,” 
and the like, is still the somewhat conspicuous exception. The 
author likewise shows the effect, often neglected, of the actual or 
potential tariff legislation of the middle of the past century, in pre- 
cipitating the great colonial scramble of the eighties. That, how- 
ever, Europeans may colonize the tropics when once the mosquito has 
been exterminated, seems to us a view based upon a somewhat hasty 
acceptance of as yet incompletely demonstrated theories. Nor can 
one readily subscribe to the statement that “the more complete con- 
trol of the Isthmian Canal route has been the prime motive for the 
acquisition of Porto Rico, the Danish West Indies and Hawaii (p. 
76). 

The bibliographies (at the end of the several chapters) exhibit a 
few inaccuracies: for example, N. Bordier and T. W. Williams 
(pp. 36, 37); F. Ratzenhofer (p. 79); and Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
should be distinguished from Paul Leroy-Beaulieu (p. 91). 

The book is, however, of an even excellence and should receive a 
hearty welcome. A. G. K. 
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Substitutes for the Saloon. By Raymond Calkins. An investi- 
gation made for the Committee of Fifty under the direction of 
Francis G. Peabody, Elgin R. L. Gould, and William M. Sloane. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901—xvi, 397 


PP: 


This is the third volume in the series issued by the Committee of 
Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor Problem. Like those 
which preceded it, and which dealt with the legislative and the 
economic aspects of the liquor problem respectively, it is charac- 
terized by thoroughness and impartiality. Of the three, it is per- 
haps the most practical, since it deals with direct efforts made to 
counteract the influence of the saloon. The collection of the material 
for this investigation was possible only through the codperation of a 
large number of people in different cities of the country, who made 
elaborate reports upon the character of the saloons, of public amuse- 
ments, of substitutes for the saloons, etc., existing in the respective 
localities. This voluminous material, only a small part of which 
is used directly in the book, had to be digested, summarized, and 
set forth by Mr. Calkins, and he has performed his task with excel- 
lent skill and judgment. Enough detail is given to make the narra- 
tive concrete; at the same time, general statements are made where 
possible, and the literary style is vivid and clear. The reader who 
has gone through the various chapters on people’s clubs, popular 
education, the church and missions, amusements, coffee houses, tem- 
perance houses, and the housing of the working people does not 
carry away the feeling that he has obtained the key to the solution 
of the liquor problem. Many of the agencies have but a limited 
range; all of them taken together seem to produce but a slight effect 
upon the constant power of attraction exercised by the saloon. And 
yet the succcess of some of them is encouraging. The author seems 
to think “that conditions in our American cities do not war- 
rant the assertion that temperance eating and drinking places can 
successfully compete with the saloon as it now exists and still 
get a profit on the capital invested. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to believe that the saloon can be successfully met and 
great good result from the establishment of such places by capital 
which does not look for a profit.” H. W. F. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Professor D. G. Ritchie’s “Studies in Political and Social Ethics” 
(London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) is a collection of eight papers 
and addresses, all of which have been previously published. They 
are re-published with slight modification. Their subjects are as 
follows: I. Social Evolution. II. Equality. III. Law and Liberty: 
The Question of State Interference. IV. Civic Duties and Party 
Politics. V.1792.—Year I. VI. War and Peace. VII. The Ulti- 
mate Value of Social Effort. VIII. Free Will and Responsibility. 
These papers and addresses are confessedly “exoteric discourses.” 
The author, although believing in the necessity of a philosophical 
basis for a thorough scientific treatment of ethics, nevertheless feels 
that it is possible and well “to discuss practical questions of political 
and social ethics on the basis of what may be called evolutionary 
utilitarianism without raising, or at least without discussing, meta- 
physical questions, provided that one may take for granted that faith 
in the value and meaning of human society and human history which 
is implied in all serious political and social effort.” 

Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk’s Positive Theorie Des Capitales, sec- 
ond edition, 1902, proves to be merely a reprint of the first edition. 
The author explains in his preface that his work of revision was 
interrupted by his acceptance of the Austrian Finance Portfolio. 
Inasmuch as the companion volume (Geschichte und Kritik der Capi- 
talzinstheorien) had been revised and brought down to date in a 
second edition, and the first edition of the “Positive Theory” was 
entirely out of print, the author has yielded to the request of the 
publishers and issued the present reprint. Professor BOhm-Bawerk 
intends, however, at the earliest opportunity to issue a revised edi- 
tion. This will be eagerly awaited by the many admirers of the 
author’s former work. 

Mr. C. P. Sanger’s “The Place of Compensation in Temperance 
Reform” (London, P. S. King & Son) is an admirably clear and 
systematic monograph. Compensation to liquor sellers in case of 
the passage of a prohibition law receives much less consideration in 
this country than in England, and to many will seem not to be a 
practical question. Mr. Sanger reviews the status of the question 
in all the English-speaking communities, and for England reaches 
the conclusion that no plan for suppressing the traffic in England can 
be considered practicable if not attended by compensation. 
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Students of history and economics will welcome the re-publication 
in book form, with some additions, of Professor Seligman’s critical 
study of the modern theories of the economic basis of historical 
phenomena (The Economic Interpretation of History. New York, 
The Macmillan Co.). Apart from its vigorous discussion and criti- 
cism, it will serve as a valuable guide to the newer phases of the 
philosophy of history, and to their relation to modern socialistic and 
materialistic speculation. 

One of the most serviceable annuals now available for general 
reference is ‘““The International Year Book.” (Dodd & Mead, New 
York.) In the issue for 1go1 will be found a record of the year’s 
progress in literature, science and medicine, a survey of the politi- 
cal history and economic progress of the different nations of the 
world, biographical sketches of eminent living men and women, 
obituaries of those that have died within the twelve months, notices 
of a condition of education, of the higher institutions of learning, 
and of the proceedings of scientific societies, and brief explanatory 
articles upon a wide range of subjects which have attracted public 
attention during the year. So far as we have examined the con- 
tents of the Year Book, we have been impressed with the clearness 
and skill with which the mass of material has been organized and 
presented. 

The “Letters of a Self-made Merchant to his Son,” by George 
Horace Lorimer (Boston, Small, Maynard & Co.) are something 
more than interesting reading. They are full of business sagacity 
and sound, practical wisdom, and the youth about to enter trade or 
profession would do well to lay their advice to heart. The fictitious 
father’s rugged honesty and contempt for sham are most wholesome, 
even though, it is to be feared, ideal. His interpretation of life is, 
in its way, scarcely inferior in shrewdness and penetration to that of 
the philosopher of Archie Road. As for the literary character ot 
the book—it is full of crisp epigram, verging but seldom on smart- 
ness, though sometimes overdone. The touch is strong, even though 
a trifle untamed. The epistolary form is perhaps best adapted as 
a vehicle for the sentiments; but the father would be quixotic in 
more ways than one, who would or could deluge his son with such 
a select mass of proverbs and apt stories. 

Among the increasing number of text-books on the Middle Ages 
competing for the favour of teachers, Bémont and Monod’s Medie- 
val Europe, 395-1270 (Henry Holt & Co., New York) will take 
a leading position. It has been translated under the supervision of 
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Professor George B. Adams, who has adapted the bibliographies to 
American use. The clearness and accuracy of the text and the rela- 
tively full presentation of the characteristics of medieval life and the 
omission of superfluous details, bring this text-book into closer 
accord with the needs of our advanced secondary school and lower 
college work than almost any other manual now available. 

With the fourth volume, General Edward McCrady brings his 
monumental history of South Carolina to a conclusion (The His- 
tory of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1783. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) The larger part of this last volume is 
occupied with the details of General Green’s campaign in 1781, and 
with the deeds of the partisan commanders. As a former soldier, 
General McCrady has not unnaturally emphasized the military side 
of the history, and to the civilian student this emphasis seems 
excessive. To such readers two or three chapters reviewing the 
social economic and political consequences of the Revolution would 
have been most acceptable. 
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